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**Stand fast in the liberty wherewith Christ hath made us free’’ 


Vice-president Henry A. Wallace is greeted in Louisville by Mayor White. . 
Both men addressed the United Lutheran Church convention 


PHILADELPHIA, PA., NOVEMBER 4, 1942 


The Brotherhood in the 
Blue Grass Country 


For the thirteenth time the men of 
the U. L. C. A. have convened prior to 
the biennial gathering of the Church. 
The result is the attendance of many 
lay delegatés to the U. L. C. A., an item 
of real economy. About 350 were reg- 
istered, and the attendance at sessions 
was surprisingly good. The opening 
session was held in Memorial Church, 
Louisville, the Rev. Edward E. Hum- 
mon pastor. The sermon by Dr. W. H. 
Greever was a deeply impressive chal- 
lenge to faithfulness. The rest of the 
sessions were held in the Brown Hotel 
Convention Hall. 

Plans were laid for the celebration 
of the silver anniversary of the U. L. 
C. A. Brotherhood at the 1944 conven- 
tion. Goals were set for that conven- 
tion of a paid subscription list to Lu- 
theran Men of 7,500, and 750 dues-pay- 
ing congregational Brotherhoods. Gift 
subscriptions are now sent to all Lu- 
theran chaplains and service pastors, 
and to the seniors in the theological 
seminaries, 

One new synodical organization was 
reported for the Iowa Synod. A budget 
of $13,670 for 1943 and $14,370 for 1944 
was adopted. To balance this budget 
requires $2,500 in personal contribu- 
tions. Over $1,000 of this requirement 
was met on the floor of the convention. 

Panel discussion was the method 
used to present various phases of the 
convention theme, ‘Faithful Men.” The 
following panels were held: “Faithful 
Fathers,” led by Dr. Earl S. Rudisill, 
associate secretary of the Parish and 
Church School Board; “Building the 
Brotherhood,” led by Mr. Glenn R. 
Edgar of Charleston, W. Va.; “Follow- 
ing in the Steps of Muhlenberg and 
Heyer,” led by Dr. F. E. Reinartz. 


Officers Elected 


The following: officers were elected 
by the convention and installed by 
President F. H, Knubel: Lawrence F. 
Speckman, Louisville, president; Harry 
A. Fritsch, Allentown, Pa., Zeb B. 
Trexler, Concord} N. C., and Francis 
K. Ford, Niagara Falls, N. Y., vice- 
presidents; H. D. Foster, Harrisburg, 
secretary; Ira C. R. Guldin, Kutztown, 
Pa., treasurer; J. Milton Deck, Phila- 
delphia, Pa., Glenn R. Edgar, Charles- 
ton, W. Va., and Paul Weidley, D.D., 
Baltimore, Md., members of executive 
committee for a six-year term. 

The banquet in the Crystal Ballroom 
of the Brown Hotel on the closing night 
was a gala affair with nearly 500 guests 


By Amos JoHN TRAVER 


Lawrence F. 
Speckman, 
the new 
President 
of the 
U. L. C. A. 
Brotherhood 


in attendance. 
bin B. Wolf, Esq., of Pittsburgh, was in 
fine form, and the address by Dr. E. E. 
Flack, dean of Hamma Divinity School, 


The toastmaster, Rob- 


was most effective. The whole con- 
vention stressed the need for lay serv- 
ice, due to war conditions, and this 
address made a most impressive appeal 
for laymen to close up the ranks where 
hundreds of our pastors have left and 
must leave their pastorates for chap- 
lain service. No Louisville banquet 
would have been complete without 
Stephen Foster music, and even though 
Toastmaster Wolf insisted that the city 
of Pittsburgh was the scene of most of 
his writing, the delegates were carried 
into the realm of art and beauty by the 
music of Foster’s songs. 

The retiring officers, President J. 
Milton Deck, Secretary O. Roy Frank- 
enfield, and Treasurer Harry A. Fritsch 
have done yeoman service during the 
past year, and the growing success of 
the Brotherhood movement attests this. 
The executive secretary, Mr. Earle 
Bader, was re-elected at a meeting of 
the executive committee. 

Mr. Lawrence F. Speckman, properly 
addressed as Judge Speckman because 
of service in the judiciary of Louisville 
some years ago, has a long record of 
effective interest beginning in the First 
Church of Louisville. His interest in 
men’s activities began when he ac- 
cepted the teaching position in the 


men’s Bible class of his congregation. 


When the Louisville Lutheran Men’s 
League was organized, he discerned its 
possibilities and found time to serve 
for a period of years as its president. 
As was stated in THe LUTHERAN under 
date of October 14, his connection with 
the United Lutheran Church goes back 
to 1920. Since that second convention, 
he has frequently been a lay delegate 
or alternate delegate in our Church’s 
official body. His experiencé’ will be an 
asset to the Brotherhood. 
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Dr. KNnuBEL in addressing the company at the Lay- 
men’s Banquet referred to an illustration which he had 
read years ago in one of Phillips Brooks’ sermons. That 
great preacher, said Dr. Knubel, desiring to illustrate 
a way of helpfulness in which nature submits vast re- 
sources, cited the act of a child who digs a well in the 
sand at the seashore. At once the whole ocean puts 
forces into operation whereby the sea seeps in and, to 
the awe and delight of the child, fills the hole with 
water. Dr. Knubel desired that those whom he was 
addressing should see in the world the values of small 
opportunities. Men and women make them by their 
acts and contacts, and observe later with grateful hearts 
how it is God’s good and gracious will to bless them. 

Sir Isaac Newton is credited with an opposite way of 
measuring his adventures in the realm of scientific re- 
search. According to our memory of his words, he 
wrote: “I seemed to be as a child playing on the sea- 
shore, finding here and there a pebble of unusual worth, 
while the whole ocean of truth lay undiscovered be- 
fore me.” 9 

In either instance, there is protest against belittling 
powers and privileges that we enjoy as we follow “the 
Christian way of life,’ The prompt response of divine 
grace when an intention is accepted by one of us is not 


The Ocean Serves a Child 


ae TUT ROR bore, 


unlike the stirring of the ocean’s waters to the farthest 
shores in order to fill the well dug by a child at the rim 
of the sea. We are too little impressed by the vast 
energies of a beneficent Creator who needs only the 
attitude of receptiveness to make those created in His 
image really the instruments of rich blessings. 

And not less appealing to one’s Spirit-led imagination 
are the endless beckonings of our Lord into the farthest 
reaches in order that we may find what He intends us 
to seek after and obtain. “O God, I think Thy thoughts 
after Thee,” was the exclamation of the great astronomer 
Kepler, as his telescope enabled him to penetrate into 
the spaces wherein suns and planets travel. It is when 
we learn to see how “the heavens declare the glory of 
God and the firmament showeth his handiwork” that 
we realize the treasures of communing with God. 

People are asking why the destruction that wasteth 
at noonday is not sternly suppressed by the Lord and 
Giver of life. Perhaps it takes earthquakes and hur- 
ricanes to reveal beyond any doubt the perishableness 
of human construction. It is by perils, suffering, pain, 
and death that we see what is temporary and what is 
an eternal need. How marvelous that the wells we thus 
dig in our earthly pilgrimages are promptly used by 
providence, and the living water is let into our lives. 
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IN MEMORY OF LOUISVILLE 

ONE matter regarding which delegates to the United 
Lutheran Church convention know a good bit more 
about than they did a month ago is horse racing. 

A twenty-minute ride by street car from the conven- 
tion hotel is Churchill Downs, where the Kentucky 
Derby is run each spring. Na- 
tural curiosity on the part of 
the delegates prompted many 
to go out for a brief glimpse of 
the famous track. No races 
were in progress at the time. 

The slim and shining horses 
were in their stables, obviously 
glad to receive visitors. Con- 
vention delegates found it easy 
to admire these beautiful an- 
imals without picking favorites. 


Man of the Week 

ConvENTIons have a-way of bringing unexpectedly 
into the spotlight some one individual. At Louisville the 
person featured in the capricious rays of convention 
fame was Dr. Oscar Blackwelder. 

This Washington pastor, known everywhere for his 
ability and broad sympathies, aroused the special in- 
terest of the convention when he proposed that the Lu- 
theran Church consider the possibility of raising calves, 
to be sent as milch cows, when the proper time comes, 
to milkless areas of the world. Unofficially the recom- 
mendation prompted a “moo” here and there. 

The incident which firmly established Dr. Black- 
welder as the man of the week was his speech regarding 
membership in the Federal Council of Churches. He 
took the floor late in the debate, when the outcome was 
still uncertain. When he had finished speaking, there 
was no longer any doubt but that the convention would 
vote to reject full membership. 

This was a surprising speech because Dr. Blackwelder 
had been considered one of the strongest advocates of 
full membership. He began his address by expressing 
his high regard for the Council, his personal friendship 
for its leaders. “No one church can withstand the at- 
tacks of evil today,” he said, in pleading for closer rela- 
tions with other churches. ; 

Then he declared that the moderate step proposed, 
enlarged consultative relationship with the Council 
rather than full membership, was a definite step with 
which the whole convention was in sympathy. This 
should be the step taken, he said, rather than one which 
would displease and disturb many. He reminded the 
convention that the Executive Board has promised that 
a real effort will be made within the limits of consulta- 
tive relationship, to take a larger part in the work of the 
Council. And, third, he said he was hesitant about full 
membership while the future character of the Council 
is in doubt, on account of plans now under way for 
merging it with other interdenominational bodies into a 
super-super something. So tactful, so vigorous and con- 
vincing was the speech, that it influenced many votes. 


By G. ELSON RUFF 


Yes and No 

Tue debate on the Federal Council question was con- 
ducted in a fine spirit. Men on both sides were evidently 
open-minded, seeking truth, and desiring only that the 
right thing be done. When the matter first came up, on 
Saturday morning, the usual parliamentary maneuver 
was quickly executed by those favoring full member- 
ship; the proposal of full membership was made the 
affirmative side of the question by a motion to sub- 
stitute a recommendation to that effect for the recom- 
mendation to continue consultative relation. 

The debate on this motion was held over for a special 
period on Monday evening, October 19. First speaker 
was Dr. E. P. Pfatteicher, president of the Ministerium 
of Pennsylvania. He felt that Lutherans would be re- 
treating on the doctrinal front if they became too closely 
involved in interdenominational activities which rest 
only on a vague faith in the fatherhood of God and the 
brotherhood of man. 

Dr. K. K. Olafson, president of the Icelandic Synod, 
expressed his opinion that no greater compromise in 


faith is involved in full relation than in consultative re- — | 


lation. He said that Christians do not need to reach full 


agreement in doctrine in order to work together, be- 


cause experience shows they can work together at the 
highest point of agreement. 

Most amusing of the speeches on this question was by 
a jurist, John F. Kramer of the Ohio Synod, who said 
that laymen find it possible to learn to live in the world 


without being contaminated by it. If the Federal Coun- 


cil is a dangerous body, we ought to get out of it alto- 
gether; and if not, we ought to be all the way in. 

In the hour-and-a-half debate, fifteen speakers were 
heard, exploring every angle of the subject. Dr. A. R. 


Wentz, president of Gettysburg Seminary, challenged | | 


the suggestion that the relation of the United Lutheran 


Church with other American Lutheran church bodies © | 


would be endangered by a vote for full membership. 
He said other Lutheran bodies would welcome leader- 


ship toward closer relations with other Christians. Dr. _ 


Joseph Baker, York, Pa., said that if Episcopalians and 


Dunkers could walk side-by-side in the Council, there ~ 


should be no difficulty for Lutherans. Dr. Paul Scherer, 
New York City, stated that our abounding confidence 
in our faith makes us wish to bear witness for it among 
all Christians. We should be in the Council, he said, 
making our voices heard against low conceptions of the 
Gospel. 

Dr. Walton H. Greever, secretary of the U. L. C. A., 
stated his opinion that relationships of all church bodies 
with such an organization as the Council should be con- 
ferential in character. Dr. Charles Foelsch, of Chicago 
Seminary, favored a moderate step toward closer re- 


lationships, which might encourage other Lutherans to — 


follow, rather than a sweeping move which might 
alienate some. 

Last speaker was Dr. F. H. Knubel, president of the 
Church, who pleaded for careful development of our 
relationships, with our fellow Lutherans on one hand 


en 
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and with non-Lutheran Christians on the other. He 
said this is a dangerous time to be entering .into 
coalitions. 

The vote defeating the full membership proposal was 
about five to one. 


Typical Individualism 

LUTHERANS never willingly conform to any pattern. 
There are always some who appear in opposition to any- 
thing. This is a fine thing in a democracy. 

There were sure to be some who thought this conven- 
tion went too far in being made into a spearhead for 
promotion of the organized causes of the church. One 
of these persons framed a resolution which he posted 
on the bulletin board, to the effect that in view of as- 
signing so many Sundays to the promotion of one cause 
or another, Be It Resolved: That the First Sunday in 
Advent be reserved each year for the preaching of the 
Gospel. 

Regardless of sporadic sniping (such as a statement 
to the convention by a distinguished delegate who de- 
scribed the period of preparation for the post-conven- 
tion meetings as “a coaching period for ecclesiastical 
salesmanship”), there was genuine determination 
throughout the sessions to meet the requirements of the 
times with increased educational efforts and enlarged 
giving. 


When Bachelors Get Together 


Mr. Harry Honcss, executive secretary of the Board 
of Pensions, was toastmaster at the Laymen’s Movement 
dinner. He introduced the handsome governor of Ten- 
nessee, Prentice Cooper. Said Mr. Hodges, “The Gov- 
ernor and I share a proud distinction; we are both 
bachelors.” 

To which Governor Cooper replied, “Mr. Hodges and 
I are members of the same bachelors’ club, but he has a 
life membership whereas I renew mine on a year-to-year 
basis.” 


Convention Compliments 


A JOURNALIST with wide experience in Protestant 
gatherings of every type expressed his opinion that the 
convention of the United Lutheran Church is the best 
conducted of all the church assemblies in America. 

Some of the permanent guests at the convention hotel 
commended the quality of personal behavior of those 
attending the convention. “You men demonstrate real 
Christian character, and still have a good time,” one 
said. “It is a fine exhibition of religion applied to every- 
day life.” 

The Louisville Courier-Journal said about the Lu- 
therans that “nicer people you: won’t find anywhere,” 
which of course is a typical expression of Southern 
courtesy. ' 

Said the famed Courier-Journal, “Meetings begin on 
time and close on the dot, even though a man may be in 
the middle of a sentence. There is no running in and 
out of the convention hall... . The convention is unsur- 
passed for fine organization and attention to details.” 


Complications 


Two serious complications disturbed the convention. 
One was the matter of a pension plan, involved as it is 
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in legal, economic, and personal difficulty. The other 
was the matter of how to get railroad reservations back 
home from Louisville. 

The pension question was largely debated by lawyers 
and bankers. The preachers remained relatively silent, 
their state of mind being confusion at the beginning and 
boredom at the end. A contributory pension system, 
requiring an annual payment by each congregation of 
3» per cent of its pastor’s salary, and an equal annual 
payment by each pastor, would not be practicable for 
all congregations, it was argued. It was also believed 
that the plan would not appeal to older ministers, who 
could not build up a very large reserve in the plan in 
the time they will continue in service. 

Compromise solution was to allow the present non- 
contributory system to continue indefinitely, and set up 
alongside a contributory system. All pastors will con- 
tinue to be covered to a modest degree in the old plan, 
and they may also enter the new plan if they wish. It 
took hours of discussion to arrive at this decision. 

The train problem simply couldn’t be settled by argu- 
ment. There were not enough places on home-bound 
cars for all the delegates. Some had to stay over an 
extra day to secure reservations. Some had to sit up all 


* night in day coaches. 


In former years the delegates have gone home. com- 
fortably in special trains, arranged for by Mr. William 
Patrick, chairman of the U. L. C. transportation com- 
mittee. Such comfort was out this year. 


Lutherans Take to the Air 


The radio waves coming out of Louisville were loaded 
with Lutheranism during the convention week. As the 
pressure of war stories makes newspaper space less 
available for church publicity, radio broadcasts become 
increasingly the outlet for such material. The newspaper 
publicity staff, headed by the Rev. Charles K. Fegley, 
did a good job under the circumstances. But it was via 
radio that the widest audience was reached. 

Walter Van Kirk gave a competent analysis of the 
convention in his “Religion in the News” program over 
the NBC network on October 17. Dr. Henry H. Bagger, 
preaching on the convention Sunday in First Lutheran 
Church, had a large radio audience. He said, “We have 
placed so much emphasis on winning the social order, 
Christianizing business, the economic system interna- 
tional relationships, that we are forgetting the chief busi- 
ness of the church is not so much to win the world as to 
win souls out of the world for the Kingdom.” 

Visiting preachers took over the United Lutheran 
pulpits in Louisville on October 18. Others made radio 
addresses direct from studios. Said Dr. A. A. Zinck of 
Milwaukee, “America will only fulfill her high destiny 
as her people know and do the will of God. To place 
hersélf in opposition to that will is to invite her own 
destruction. Therefore wherever people live or move on 
this vast continent the church must be prepared to 
gather them into congregations.” 

Dr. James C. Kinard, president of Newberry College, 
said that the only nations which enjoy any kind of free- 
dom today are those whose leaders still recognize God. 
Christianity is the ultimate protection of personal liberty. 

“No follower of Jesus Christ and no believer in the 
Church of God has ever attempted to enslave the indi- 
vidual, for Christianity protects personal liberty.” 


Abide with Whe : 


A Hymn Universally Loved Describes 
Sympathetically the Evening of Life 


By ELMer S. GERHARD, 
Philadelphia, Pa. 


Many of the world’s finest and most enduring mas- 
terpieces in the way of music and literature were 
written amid untoward and adverse circumstances. It 
remains to be said that many of the world’s most en- 
dearing and most enduring poems, songs and hymns 
were written at “one sitting.” 

In counting over the world’s famous songs, hymns and 
poems, one finds among them such far-flung and far- 
sounding ones as “Stand Up, Stand Up for Jesus,” “On- 
ward Christian Soldiers,’ “Abide With Me,” “Safe in 
the Arms of Jesus,” “The Star Spangled Banner,” Kip- 
ling’s “Recessional,” and many others. All of these were 
composed at “one sitting.” “Safe in the Arms of Jesus” 
was composed, it is said, in less than twenty minutes. 
And Kipling just “dashed off” his “Recessional” and 
then threw the paper in the wastebasket, from which his 
wife rescued it. 

The hymn, “Abide With Me,” is most interesting, both 
in regard to content and to the pathetic circumstance 
under which it was composed. Henry Francis Lyte 
(1793-1847) was born in Scotland of English parents 
and was educated at Trinity College, Dublin, Ireland. 
While at college he won the English prize for poetry 
three times. After leaving college he was ordained to 
the priesthood of the English Church. Finally he set- 
tled in the village of Brixham, on the coast of Devon- 
shire, England. Here he spent the rest of his twenty- 
five years of earnest labor interrupted by poor health. 
It was almost like the irony of fate to set this frail, sen- 
sitive, saintly little minister in this staid old town over 
a parish made up in the main of sturdy, rough-hewn 
fisher-folk and sea-faring men with only here and there 
a sprinkling of a more refined element. He wrote most 
of his hymns in this parish. He said he made hymns for 
his little ones, hymns for his brawny fisher-folk, and 
hymns for sufferers like himself. All the while he was 
suffering from consumption. Often he did his work 
under clouds of painful suffering, pastoral difficulties 
and discouragement, for his congregation were in many 
ways unappreciative of his efforts and uncongenial to 
his sensitive soul; but he bore his cross nobly. 

Lyte’s universally admired hymn, “Abide With Me,” 
was composed under pathetic circumstances. He was 
steadily declining in health, the ravages of the disease 
were undermining his bodily constitution, and the cli- 
mate was pronounced injurious to him. To this he replied, 
it is said, “They tell me the ocean is injurious to me. I 
hope not, for I know of no divorce I should more dep- 
recate than from the lordly ocean. From my childhood 
it has been my playmate and friend, and never have I 
been weary of gazing on its glorious face. Besides, if I 
cannot live by the sea—adieu to the wild flowers and 
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The Rev. Henry Francis Lyte 


ABIDE with me: fast falls the eventide; 

The darkness deepens, Lord;.with me abide; 
When other helpers fail, and comforts flee, 
Help of the helpless, O abide with me. 


Swift to its close ebbs out life’s little day; 
Earth’s joys grow dim, its glories pass away; 
Change and decay in all around I see; 

O Thou Who changest not, abide with me. 


Not a brief glance I beg, a passing word, 

But as Thou dwell’st with Thy disciples, Lord, 
Familiar, condescending, patient, free, 

Come, not to sojourn, but abide with me. 


Come not in terrors as the King of kings, 
But kind and good, with healing on Thy wings; 
Tears for all woes, a heart for every plea; 
O Friend of sinners, thus abide with me! 


Thou on my head in early youth didst smile, 
And, though rebellious and perverse meanwhile, 
Thou hast not left me, oft as I left Thee: 

On to the close, O Lord, abide with me! 


I need Thy presence every passing hour; 

What but Thy grace can foil the tempter’s power? 
Who like Thyself my guide and stay can be? 
Through cloud and sunshine, O abide with me. 


I fear no foe, with Thee at hand to bless; 

Ills have no weight, and tears no bitterness. 

Where is death’s sting? Where, grave, thy victory? 
I triumph still, if Thou abide with me! 


Hold Thou Thy Cross before my closing eyes, 
Shine through the gloom, and point me to the skies; 
Heaven’s morning breaks, and earth’s vain shadows flee; 
In life, in death, O Lord, abide with me. 

—Henry Francis Lyte, 1847. 


the wild birds and all the objects which have made my 
old residence attractive.” 

When the last Sunday of his stay in England (Sep- 
tember 5, 1847) arrived, he was determined, in spite of 
the protestations of friends, to preach once more to his 
people and to celebrate the Holy Communion with them. 
But he was so feeble that he could hardly stand in the 
chancel. He fairly dragged his attenuated form into the 
pulpit. It was only by the sheer force of will-power that 


{ 
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he carried the morning service through. Tired and ex- 
hausted, he went home. Late in the afternoon, having 
recovered somewhat from the strain of the morning 
service, he walked slowly down to the sea. The benedic- 
tion of autumn floated over land and sea, all nature 
smiled, and the divine afflatus hovered over the little 
minister. As the shadows began to lengthen and the 
mists began to rise out of the water and the rich colors 
of sunset began to fade into sombering grey, he slowly 
made his way in prayerful silence back to the house 
and went straightway to his room. There his greatest 
hymn was born, very likely conceived during the walk 
by the sea. 

Could any scene, or setting, have been more condu- 
cive and inspiring for just such a hymn as “Abide With 
Me”? For here was Mr. Lyte at the end of his trek, and 
he was conscious of it. Health and life were slipping 
away for him; it was the end of the day, and it was also 
the end of summer, when 


“The melancholy days have come, the saddest of 
the year,” 


and he was 


“ 


.... looking on the happy autumn-fields, 
And thinking of the days that are no more.” 


And there, too, was the painful silence and loneliness of 
the vastness of the sea, for spread before him was 


“Old ocean’s gray and melancholy waste.” 


This whole panorama may well have called to his mind 
the wideness of God’s mercy, on which he relied. 

He joined his family again in about an hour’s time hold- 
ing in his hand the words of this hymn in its original 
eight stanzas, accompanied by music adapted by him- 
self. There was hardly a tune in existence that could 
carry the long lines. The one adapted was composed by 
a Mr. Monk. It really has no association with any other 
hymn, nor need it have; for it has carried this noble 
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hymn clear around the world. He started the next day 
for Italy, but he never arrived there. He died near 
Nice, France, November 20, 1847, three months later. 
This hymn deals with the heart and soul at the even- 
tide of life and, least of all with the eventide of day, and 
then only by way of comparison. Life has ever been 
pictured as a journey; it begins in the early dawn and 
ends with the going down of the sun—a day’s journey. 
The traveler has reached the end of the trek, and now 


“,.. fast falls the eventide”; 


‘and 


“Swift to its close ebbs out life’s little day”; 
but then how glorious the sunrise when 


“Heaven’s morning breaks and earth’s vain 
shadows flee.” 


Its depth of feeling and emotion, its poetic beauty and 
imagery and richness in Christian experience make this 
hymn one of rare value and beauty. It is the most com- 
forting and inspiring hymn on this theme ever penned. 
It is destined to move thousands and fall upon them like 
a benediction as long as the soul of man turns to its 
Maker for help and comfort. 

The hymn has eight stanzas; some hymnals, e. g., the 
Common Service Book, print all of them. Others omit 
stanzas three, four and five, considering these as some- 
what inferior to the other five. This immortal hymn 
stands among the very first in the English language. 
Two of Lyte’s hymns are included in the first ten in a 
list of Best Hymns, an honor accorded no other hymn 
writer except Wesley. And two of his hymns are given 
first rank in Anglican Hymnology. The other hymn is 
“Jesus, I My Cross Have Taken.” 

Lyte’s Christian experience; his terse, pure English; 
his refined imagery; his poetic skill and deep spiritual 
insight enabled him to write a number of hymns which 
still live and have endeared themselves to many a soul. 


Kentucky Sunshine— By Amos JOHN TRAVER 


“The sun shines bright 
Qn my old Kentucky home—” 


Tue Kentucky weatherman put on a real show for the 
delegates of the Louisville convention. Seven days of 
the rarest October sunshine satisfied the U. L. C. A. 
that if Stephen Foster wrote “My Old Kentucky Home” 
in Pittsburgh—as subtly implied by Dr. Robbin B. Wolf 
—it must have been on one of those normal Pittsburgh 
days when the only sunshine was in the poet’s dreams. 
Floods went to new heights along the Potomac and 
Rappahannock, but the only floods in Louisville were 
oratorical. President Ladd of the Kentucky-Tennessee 
Synod and Chairman Spaid of the entertaining com- 
mittee led the Lutherans of Louisville in the expression 
of the best in southern hospitality. 

I spent two Sundays in Louisville, and there are def- 
initely distracting memories of the hundreds, yes, thou- 
sands, of soldiers milling about like lost and homesick 
boys. Too many of them were easy meat for the grafter, 
the saloon, and the beckoning women of the street. This 


is not because of any lack of effort on the part of our 
churches in Louisville. Many men in uniform attend 
their services. But furlough in all the camps within 100 
miles of Louisville means a trip to town, and commer- 
cialized vice is on the alert. One understands the 
strength of the movement for prohibition in the camps. 
One suspects that unless drastic control of the liquor 
traffic comes quickly, the American people will demand 
a return to the “noble experiment,” at least for the 
duration. The establishment of a Service Center in 
Louisville was discussed recently by a local committee 
with Dr. Ylvisaker and favorable conclusions were 
reached. This is another call for renewed interest in 
Lutheran World Action. 


Faithful in Attendance 

The setting for the business sessions of the convention 
was the ballroom of the Brown Hotel. It was always 
crowded, and only delegates were allowed to occupy the 
main floor. The management of the hotel said that it 
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was the first convention they had entertained where 
the delegates attended early and late and all the time. 
Usually delegates to conventions spend more time else- 
where than in the sessions. Our delegates filled the hall 
at 8.45 each morning and remained till noon. They re- 
turned at two o’clock and were often in session till a 
few minutes after five. Then they often returned at 7.30 
and continued in session till nine or later. Saturday was 
the only “day off” for the delegates. 

In spite of the heated debates over the pension plan, 


the verbal “spanking” given the Commission of Adjudi-_ 


cation and the challenges to the dignified Executive 
Board, the memories of the convention are to most dele- 
gates very pleasant. Debaters were found arm in arm 
with their opponents or dining together in good com- 
radeship after sessions. Sallies of wit on the floor 
usually came to break the tension of heated moments. 
Sometimes the puns did not pun, and the laughter was 
delayed. Then the punner had to run a gauntlet of good- 
natured kidding in the lobbies. Convention delegates, 
with few exceptions, listen intently, follow the conven- 
tion bulletin very carefully, and, even though they make 
no speeches, participate intelligently in the decisions. 

The Rev. Dr. J. Henry Harms again acted as chap- 
lain. His meditations were thoughtfully prepared and 
clearly expressed. His prayers were full of dignity and 
beauty. A very precious memory of the Omaha and 
Louisville conventions will be his devotions. This year 
his emphasis on the certainty of the victory of faith was 
full of encouragement. He did not shade the picture of 
the world’s woeful state, but he always painted it against 
the bright background of God’s love and grace. His 
meditations carry the message every Christian needs 
in these days. 

One night session was given to the subjects of pen- 
sions and the invitation to join the Federal Council with 
full membership rights. It seemed to me that much 
time was wasted in the pension discussion when differ- 
ences between the Pension Board and the Executive 
Board were aired upon the floor. The issue remained 
sc clouded that it was referred to a committee for re- 
statement and action was postponed. The final result was 
that every pastor will participate in the old pension plan 
cn his retirement or incapacitation, for the present at 
least, at the $300 per year rate. In addition a contrib- 
utory plan was provided for those who are willing to 
participate. Joining this contributory plan will in no 
way affect participation in the old plan. 


Federal Council’s Invitation 


The rest of that tense evening session was taken up 
with the report of the Executive Board, which offered a 
series of recommendations from its special committee 
on inter-church relationships. The second recommenda- 
dation, which either implied a criticism of the Federal 
Council or else was contradictory to the rest of the 
recommendations, was withdrawn. A substitute reso- 
lution was offered by Dr. Albert Kanzinger, a son of 
the convention city and pastor at Ardmore, Pa. It pro- 
posed full membership in the Federal Council. This 
resolution failed. Then the original resolution was 
passed; it called for continued consultative membership, 
with fourteen instead of three representatives, and 
membership on additional commissions. Many delegates 
voted for this who are definitely favorable to full mem- 
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bership but believe that this is the best way to secure 
it. It will give time for a more unified opinion in the 
matter in the U. L. C. A., and it will delay membership 
until the present drastic reorganization of the Federal 
Council can be completed. There are present plans that 
would provide for a merger of all the inter-church or- 
ganizations into one central council. It is still doubtful 
how far this movement will succeed. 

Distinguished visitors brought greetings from the 
American Lutheran Church, the Augustana Synod and 
the Norwegian Lutheran Church. Other general Lu- 
theran synods sent their greetings by wire or mail. An 
editor of The Lutheran Witness of the Synodical Con- 
ference, the Rev. Dr. Theodore Graebner, was an in- 
terested observer and was a guest for several sessions 
at THe LuTHERAN press table. He gave a carefully pre- 
pared personal greeting to the convention. President 
Poppen of the American Lutheran Church carried with 
him an invitation to establish pulpit and altar fellow- 


ship, a highly significant step in the direction of Lu- | f| 


theran unity. All the fraternal delegates voiced their 
hope for closer fellowship and expressed a desire for 
U. L. C. A. leadership, especially in the field of re- © 
lationship with other Protestant communions. In this 
connection it is significant that the Augustana Synod 
and:the American Lutheran Church will co-operate in 
publishing the Christian Growth Series of graded church 
school lessons. Our own editor, the Rev. Theodore K. 
Finck, is chairman of the joint board of editors. These 
various signs of growing unity mark this convention as 
historic in the progress of American Lutheran union. 


In Behalf of ‘Children 


A great deal of good-natured kidding was endured by 
Dr. Oscar F. Blackwelder on account of a very prac- 
ticable suggestion made to the National Lutheran Coun- 
cil. In line with their plans for post-war relief in Europe, 
Asia, and Africa, he suggested that city young folks 
form a partnership with young folks in our rural par- 
ishes for the purchase of calves and their feeding and 
care, in the prospect of their being shipped where 
needed. The plan has large implications for partnership 
in other forms of post-war relief in which city and rural 
young folks might co-operate. And by the way, at this 
convention more attention was paid to the rural prob- 
lem than at any previous one, and this suggestion is 
only a symptom of its new emphasis. The Rev. Dr. 
Martin Schroeder told me that helpful references to 
rural work were made in at least five board reports. 


The largest number of foreign missionaries ever in 
attendance were on the platform for the report of that 
board. One read dramatic stories in their faces—stories 
of dangers and concern for the infant churches they 
were forced to leave, and wrecked plans for the future. 
One also saw spiritual power at its best with promise of 
ultimate victory. The American Mission Board pre- 
sented overwhelming opportunities and imperative de- 
mands for work due to the war emergency. Social mis- 
sions, parish and higher education, and all the rest of 
the Calendar of Causes found earnest hearing. But this 
bit of high lighting of U. L. C. A. doings under the Ken- 
tucky sun has already gone beyond its intended bounds. 
As much more could be said of just as important events 
in a Week of conventioning. “The Church must be 
planted—I am ready now!” 


— 


| 


| 
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IN THE WORLD'S EYE 


By Ju.ius F. SEEBACH 


The Vichy government is having a constantly harder 
time to sustain itself behind the facade of 86-year-old 
Marshal Petain. The earlier glories of the old Marshal 
at Verdun (which, by the way, are being thoroughly 
played down at present) have become so tarnished by 
the company he keeps, that all sorts of advertising 
devices have been used during the last two years to 
retain public goodwill for him, and through him for the 
government. Since these have been failing, because 
Laval has been too much for the French people to stom- 
ach, the latest things in high-pressure publicity have 
been called into service. More than 200 agents give full- 
time intense activity to the task of recommending Petain 
to a restive people. New issues of stamps bear his por- 
trait; milk bottles carry his slogans in glaring colors for 
more and better children; the figure of his baton—the 
ancient Frankish axe—appears lavishly on all public 
documents; coins carry his image; artists are subsidized 
to present his features in all conceivable and favorable 
settings; nine biographies of Petain have been issued to 
commend him to all classes and ages; even the most 
trivial articles of humble daily use are decorated to play 


up his old glories. Indeed, this propaganda staff uses 


twelve times the floor space for its activities that is tsed 
by Vichy’s Foreign Office. But all the efforts are vain; 
the Vichy puppet government is falling apart of its own 
weight and subservience and duplicity. It is not from 
the heart of France that the streams of propaganda issue 
and circulate. 


An Incident, which occurred in November, 1941, is 
being passed around again, and is of sufficient interest 
and significance to be repeated. At the time mentioned 
a picture appeared in the Syrian publication, Smyrna 
Anadolu, portraying a Soviet banner bearing the like- 
ness of Stalin and Lenin and lines of writing stenciled in 
Russian characters. The banner was being held up by 
two sturdy German soldiers. Underneath ran a descrip- 
tion in German, stating: “After bitter fighting in the 
Szhmorsky sector, these German heroes captured this 
flag from the Bolshevist forces.” Wonder and awe turned 
to amusement when one who could read Russian trans- 
lated the stencil, disclosing its meaning to the crowd 
assembled. It read: “Prize awarded for excellence to 
the best primary school in the Szhmorsky region.” 


The President of the International Brotherhood of 
Teamsters, D. J. Tobin, has just returned from a trip to 
Europe in the interests of labor. He learned many 
things that were being done with the slave labor of the 
New Order, but what impressed him most was what he 
witnessed in connection with Britain’s workers. Their 
average work week is fifty-three hours. Strikes are 
rare, and then last only a few days. When such strikes 
violate agreements, the union officials “denounce the 
strike and force public opinion against the action.” It is 
to be hoped that Tobin learned something from his 
observation for his own union, which has been a fre- 
quent sinner against small business particularly, and 
hurtful to the interests of the public generally. Our ex- 
perience with strikes has been unhappy. In July there 


were 222 in the U. S. A.; in August 229, most of them 
unjustified. Incidentally the public has a right to be 
exasperated with the situation. For instance, the forty- 
hour week is being jealously held to in our country as a 
norm, though’ it was’originally arranged to meet the 
conditions of a depression, in order to spread out work 
for the greatest number. Also the country is being 
threatened with a coal as well as an oil shortage, beeause 
the mine workers have and hold to a 35-hour work week. 
By the way, Tobin was “astounded” that the cost of 
living in England had risen only one per cent in thirteen 
months, The reason given is that the British govern- 
ment “rations all products scrupulously to the people.” 
He might have added that the government also firmly 
controls wages and the price of all: products. 


Educated and married men received a nice pat on the 
back from the American Psychological Association some 
time ago. The results may seem remote because they 
are based on the effects of the depression in 1934 upon 
the attitudes of 539 unemployed. The general conclu- 
sions, however, remain applicable to any period. “Edu- 
cation,” says a report by Prof. Goodwin Watson of 
Teachers’ College of Columbia University, “pays divi- 
dends in life satisfaction quite as surely as income.” 
Men with college or post-graduate education showed 
higher morale than those who had not finished high 
school. Writers, salesmen, teachers and students rated 
highest in morale; those rating lowest were workers in 
skilled or semi-skilled trades, factory hands and clerks 
in offices. In these ranks married men stood the eco- 
nomic strain better than bachelors; those with children 
or other dependents displayed a more cheerful reaction 
to life than those without responsibilities. Still other 
factors were the presence of a positive religion and the 
duty of meeting the responsibility of holding office in 
various organizations. In other words, all were stronger 
who had to think of and for others. 


You Should know that: Dutch Catholics and Prot- 
estants have united in pleading with Germany’s Com- 
missar, the renegade Dr. Seyss-Inquart, not to deport 
the Jews. In this they have joined forces with Belgian, 
Norwegian, Danish and French religious bodies. The 
European churches are becoming more and more vocal 
on the side of right... .. The WPB recently (September 
26) notified the 40,000,000 American women that the 
production of bobby- and hairpins will be cut 75 per 
cent. This, it is estimated, will save 5,700 tons of steel. 
It will also likely encourage feminine military haircuts. 
. .. Churchill’s son is seeking to help his father by pro- 
posing that England pay a bounty to encourage the 
birth of children. With the present falling birth rate, 
young Churchill says, there will be only 4,000,000 peo- 
ple in Britain 100 years from now. . . . Since Germany 
has been commandeering the captive Alsatians for mil- 
itary service, so many have been fleeing into Switzer: 
land that the Swiss, in sheer self-defense, have joined 
with France in establishing a prohibitive zone between 
them to discourage the flight. The old law of self- 
preservation had to be invoked. 
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Camera Records Louisville Convention 


Time up! Dr. Knubel reaches for the gavel. This was election Twelve-foot representation of Thorvaldsen’s 
day, and Dr. Knubel’s hat is in foreground. No need to throw statue of Christ dominates convention hall. In 


it in the ring; he is continued in office by vast majority. background is outline map of the world. . 
| 


Front-line delegates in crowded convention hall include prominent leaders from all sections of the church. In 
their places from morning till night, they follow the debate closely, and take part with vigorous effectiveness. 
Dr. Ellis Burgess is at speakers’ rostrum, as chairman of the Committee on Reference and Counsel. 


Dr. Igor Bella, president of Slovak Zion Synod, Theme center of convention in main lobby of hotel. Muhlen- 
tells convention the day of foreign language berg and Héyer were constantly in the minds of speakers at 
divisions is almost over. the 1942 convention. 
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Washington 


BY 
OSCAR F. BLACKWELDER AND 
RALPH W. LOEW 
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LIKE A DUMB-BELL 

Some people may think this town often acts like a 
dumb-bell, but we think the heart of the city is laid out 
like one. The suburban sections, until the enormous 
war housing of recent months, were like any big city. 
The business section is no different. The large apart- 
ment houses remind one of New York. Only a com- 
paratively few scattered institutions are unique, such 
as the four universities, the Zoo, the Bureau of Stand- 
ards and the Cathedral. However, the area of the city 
without parallel elsewhere, to our minds, is like a dumb- 
bell. The handle is Constitution Avenue with its new 
executive buildings. One end of the dumb-bell sur- 
rounds the White House and includes the Lincoln Memo- 
rial, the Washington Monument, the Navy and War 
Buildings, the new Interior Building, the Pan-American 
Building, the State and Treasury Buildings, Red Cross 
Headquarters, Constitution Hall, ete. The other end of 
the dumb-bell is Capitol Hill, surrounding the Capitol 
itself and including the Supreme Court, the House and 
Senate Office Buildings, the Congressional Library and 
Annex and the Shakespeare Library. 


DIATHERMY AND THE WAR 


THE medical term diathermy is a method of heating 
tissues of the body internally to produce artificial fevers. 
The apparatus used sometimes assumes the form of a 
radio transmission station because short waves are sent 
out. A physician who is also a spy could use such ap- 
paratus to send out information of importance to the 
enemy. Hence, the recent order of the Federal Com- 
munications Commission that by June 8 all owners of 
diathermy sets which can send out radio waves must 
register or take the chances of being fined up to $10,000 
or receiving a sentence of ten years, or both. 


THE OLD NATIONAL 


WASHINGTON is a city of symbols—statues, inscrip- 
tions, monuments, buildings. To those of us who have 
come to love increasingly the old landmarks and older 
Washington families, the change now coming over the 
Nation’s Capital is poignantly significant. The first 
World War changed Washington from an overgrown, 
leisurely town into a city. This present war is making 
Washington into a world metropolis. One of the few re- 
maining duration landmarks was the old National Hotel 
on Pennsylvania Avenue, now being torn down. The 
Pennsylvania Avenue of former inaugural fame is no 
more—now “the street” is Constitution Avenue. As we 
watch the old National go down daily, stories of the 
yesteryears filter into memory. It dates from 1826. At 
one time it was one of the largest hotels in America. 
The garden and fountain of the courtyard, with bal- 


conies extending from the rooms above, were classic. 
Perhaps its most distinguished guest was Henry Clay, 
who died in Room 116. Here John Wilkes Booth plotted 
the assassination of Abraham Lincoln; but he didn’t 
spend the night before in his room, 228. The fact that 
his bed was undisturbed was evidence in the trial. 
Directly across the street is a symbol of the new day— 
the Apex Building, housing the Federal Trade Com- 
mission. 


STATISTICS 


Tue Rev. Frederick Reissig, the new Executive Sec- 
retary of the Federation of Churches, has added up his 
“parish.” There are 171 white Protestant churches in 
the District; there are 113 in the suburbs. There are 
161 colored Protestant churches, of which 119 are Bap- 
tist. Beyond the Federation field, there are 13 Jewish 
synagogues. There are 43 Roman Catholic parishes of 
which eight are colored. Of all sorts, types and sects, 
there are 989 religious centers in and about Washington, 
whose interest the Federation seeks to focus. 


CHAPLAIN 


THE Senate of the United States has a new chaplain, 
and the Methodist Church can proudly claim both chap- 
lains of the Congress. The new chaplain is Dr. Fred- 
erick Brown Harris, who for the past eighteen years 
has been the pastor of Foundry Methodist Church in 
Washington. He succeeds the late Dr. ZeBarney T. 
Phillips. His fellow-chaplain in Congress is Dr. James 
Shera Montgomery in the House of Representatives. Dr. 
Harris was host pastor to the famous Christmas service 
when President Roosevelt and Winston Churchill wor- 
shiped at Foundry in 1941. He is a former president of 
the very active Washington Federation of Churches. 

Dr. Harris assumes his new duties with the fullest 
confidence of his fellow ministers, who rejoice with him 
in this new honor and who know with what dignity and 
splendid spirit he will fulfill the responsibilities of the 
chaplaincy. We asked Dr. Harris to tell us his convic- 
tions and feelings as he begins this new responsibility 
of Christian service, and he responded as follows: “In 
such times as these it is with a sense of solemn respon- 
sibility that I assume the duties of the chaplaincy at the 
call of the Senate. It is indeed a high privilege thus to 
serve that distinguished body with its great traditions 
and its vital function in the life of the nation. In the 
chaplaincy is the word stamped upon our coinage made 
flesh—‘In God We Trust.’ It is the symbol of religion 
and of the nation’s reliance on spiritual resources and 
undergirdings. Together with the chaplain of the House 
of Representatives it is a visible witness of the nation’s 
conviction that it is righteousness that exalteth a nation.” 
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Among Ourselves ... 


Active Waiting 


Don’r you hate to wait for things? Most people don’t 
mind wasting time if they have nothing on their minds. 
They may just fool around doing nothing by the hour, 
but when they make up their minds that there is some- 
thing they want or want to do, how they hate to wait. 

You may decide to meet a friend for lunch. You go 
into town a little early so that you can look around a bit. 
You put in an hour or so doing nothing important. But 
when you reach the place you expected to meet your 
luncheon companion, you want her to be there. If she is 
five minutes late, you begin glaring at the clock. If she 
is ten minutes late, you begin tapping your foot. If she 
is fifteen or more minutes late, you have to bite your 
tongue to keep from “bawling her out” when she finally 
arrives. 

You may arrive at the church at the time a meeting 
is scheduled, only to find that everyone else is late. One 
by one and two by two they straggle in. Eventually 
there are enough people present to begin. You give 
your mind to the matter in hand. But even if you have 
been successful in concealing your irritation, you have 
probably registered a resolve that the next time they 
can wait for you. 

Let’s not go into the reactions of the woman who has 
prepared a dinner for friends or family and has to “hold 
things back” till the diners decide to put in an appear- 
ance! Such thoughts are not fit for discussion here. 

But all of us are waiting these days. We are waiting 
for peace. For reasons that are selfish and reasons that 
are selfless, we hate war. We want peace. But we have 
to wait. 

The way we wait is important. There is the way of 
bitterness and frustration. Everything about the war 
arouses a futile anger when we choose that way. We 
don’t want our boys to fight, and everything we hear 
about their activities fills us with hatred of the whole 
situation. We don’t want our former happy existence 
disturbed, and every change arouses resentment. There 
is nothing we can do to halt the whole terrible business. 
We wear ourselves out with emotion that has no outlet. 

Then there is the way of the ostrich. We think about 
the world as little as possible. We refuse to read any- 
thing but light romances and “who-done-its.” We keep 
up a flutter of social engagements and shun the friends 
who are “always talking about these depressing things. 
Such an attitude is pleasant if you can hold it, but there 
must be many cases on record of ostriches being forcibly 
dislodged from their position. 

The way of active support of the war effort is the tra- 
ditional way and has much to commend it. Since you 
can’t fool ‘all the people all the time, the unanimity of 
the reports from abroad are bound to carry weight. 
Even the most tolerant and open-minded peace lover 
must admit that the way of the Axis does not look like 
the way of permanent peace. So a great many of us 
spend our time actively supporting the war effort of our 
country. We are so busy doing the thing we believe 
must be done that the time does not drag. We are con- 
sciously using our abilities to the utmost. 
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By Margaret A. J. Irvin 


There is a fourth way of waiting that appeals to many — 


of us. We do what we can to help the country in this 
time of crisis, but we cannot throw ourselves whole- 
heartedly into the fray because of the question that 
keeps nagging at us—“How long will peace last after we 
win it? Even if we win this war, how long will it be 
before we have to do it again?” 

This group is already fighting World War III. We are 
reading newspapers and periodicals, listening to com- 
mentators, reading books, joining study groups. We look 
at everything from a viewpoint that is openly and un- 
ashamedly biased in favor of permanent peace. And the 
more we study, the surer we become that while peace 
may be established by law, it can only be maintained 
by a spirit of brotherhood—a spirit that is God-given. 


Consequently, we devote ourselves to the development | 


of that spirit in our homes, our community, our congre- 
gation, the church at large. 

We hate war and wait for peace, but there is no bit- 
terness in our hatred because our emotions have an out- 
let. We are smashing with every ounce of energy not 
only at “aggressor nations” but at aggression itself. We 
are educating our own children and the children of the 
community in the ways of peace. And we are turning 
our thoughts to the re-education of Nazi, Fascist, and 
Japanese youth when this war is over. 

We are already fighting World War III. World War II 
gets only our surplus energy. At least, that is the way 
it looks sometimes.—As a matter of fact, we are aiding 
the morale of our armed forces very greatly. 

The four-year-old was interested in the uniform of a 
soldier home on leave. “Uniform” was a new word to 
him then. 
wearing this uniform so you won’t have to.” 

We dare not fail the boys who are wearing the uni- 
forms by sitting at home chewing our fingers or playing 
bridge while they do the work. “Active waiting” is what 
we owe them. We owe it to them to be laying the foun- 
dations of the kind of peace for which they fight. 


Lamp Shades 


Wirx long winter evenings ahead of us, lamp shades 
are taking on more importance. We begin to think of 
buying new ones, or, better still, making over our old 
ones. Shops, magazines, and radio are full of sugges- 
tions. 

There has been quite an evolution in lamp shades. 
There was the unshaded lamp of Bible days that lasted 
many years. The Greeks and Romans, as well as Orien- 
tal peoples, decorated the lamps themselves, but wouldn’t 
have dreamed of a shade. That would have been hiding 
the light under a bushel. 

As you look at the shades of days gone by, you realize 
the truth of the comparison. For a while it was fashion- 
able to cover the light with as many draperies as the 
well-known plush horse. More recently, the trend has 
been to make the shade transparent, so that it does not 
obscure the light but softens and directs it. 

Would such a trend have anything to do with “letting 
our light shine before men”? Perhaps not. . 


1 
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“Young fellow,” grinned the soldier, “I’m 7 
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Ministers Wife... . Post-convention Vibrations 


Mrs. Lathrop.Has a Busy Morning 


I HEARD the postman ring, but I couldn’t get to the 


door quickly enough to ask how his little boy was com- 


ing along. The youngster has had bronchitis and has 
been quite sick, I understand. 

There was a nice thick batch of mail. A good deal of 
it would be advertisements, of course. Just the same, I 
always enjoy getting a lot of fat envelopes. I had just 
started toward the davenport to look over the mail 
when I heard Jerry’s footsteps on the stairs. 

“So you’re the person who was going to shut himself 
in his study and finish a sermon by noon?” 

“This sermon is getting nowhere fast. I just don’t 


- seem to have anything to say this week. When I chose 


my topic at the beginning of the week, I thought I had 
an idea; but instead of growing as it should, it seems to 
have shrunk till I can’t find it at all. Let me see the 
mail; I might as well know the worst.” 

“Don’t sound so pessimistic! Maybe there is an idea in 
the mail.” 

“On Friday morning? It would have to be a rather 
powerful idea to get into a sermon by Sunday.” 

“That's not so impossible. Here, open this one. It’s 


from the synodical office.” 


“More red tape, probably.” 

“Pastor Lathrop! I’m ashamed of you!” 

“Don’t mind: me. This is one of those days when the 
flesh is perfectly healthy, but the spirit is decidedly 
weak.” 

“It’s a good thing we stagger our low moments.” 

“Say, this is interesting after all. It is information 
about the speaker for the post-convention meeting next 
week. I’ve been wondering whom we were going to 
have here.” 

“T don’t know. It seems to me there’s getting to be an 
awful lot of machinery connected with the working of 
the Church. It seems to me that the last two months 
have been one meeting after another.” 

“It has been terrific—or would be if you tried to go 
to every meeting you hear about. But that’s the way 
things are nowadays.-If you tried to attend every meet- 
ing in the community, you’d be worn to a frazzle. You 
just have to pick out the things you think are important 
and concentrate on those.’’ 

“Wouldn’t it be better if all these people, instead of 
going to conventions, would just stay quietly at home 
and do their work?” 

“The trouble is that they’d soon be working at cross 
purposes. If a tremendous organization like the Church 
is going to get anywhere, it has to decide every so often 
just what direction it is going to take. The object of 
these meetings afterward is to carry the results of the 
convention into every parish. If everyone knows what 
the program of the Church is, a lot of waste motion can 
be avoided. This isn’t an attempt to increase the red 
tape. It is an attempt to keep the Church truly demo- 
cratic, as it ought to be. The Lutheran Church by its 
very nature demands an informed membership. Other- 
wise you drift into government by a small and possibly 
misguided group, which is one of the evils the reformers 


wanted to avoid. The open church convention and the 
open Bible go hand in hand and—. The individual is the 
impor—. Now I see where I was off the track on that 
sermon. Back to the study,” say I to myself. The prepa- 
ration for Sunday morning’s sermon is resumed without 
further delay. 

I smiled at his hasty departure. Wasn’t it Father Wil- 
liam who “took to the law and argued each case with his 
wife”? I don’t believe the law has a monopoly on the 
technique. Every now and then I deliberately take the 
negative to give my husband a little mental exercise. 
It must be deadly to live with an echo. And besides, a 
wife’s news and her consequent views often have a very 
important background. 

I went back to making out my menus for the week 
end. I should have had them done and been at the store 
long ago. But there were six telephone calls. I had 
promised Jerry that I would protect his privacy this 
morning, so I had to handle them as well as I could. 

Of course, one of them was for me. Mrs. Hargrave is 
after me about the Woman’s Club again, and I suppose I 
will join this year. They are an interesting group and 
do many interesting things. I’d really enjoy it if my 
time were not so taken up with my home-and family and 
the church. Still, ’ll have to be careful not to get into 
a rut. It is so easy to slide into a routine that includes 
church and family and nothing else. Though how that 
can be a rut, I don’t see. Variety certainly is plentiful 
around here. 

Just this morning’s phone calls, for instance: one 
woman wanting advice about getting a divorce—she’ll 
come to see Jerry on Monday; a man needing a secre- 
tary—I gave him the names of some of the girls in the 
congregation but I don’t know whether they will suit his 
requirements; a girl needing a character reference to 
try to join the WAVES! another woman calling about a 
family near her who needs help; and a woman who 
would like to have Jerry call. She wants him to help 
her straighten out a doctrinal, dispute. I hope I gave 
all of them the right answers. 

No, if I join the Woman’s Club, it won’t be because my 
present existence lacks variety. Sometimes I think that 
Iam the U.L.C. A! 


Naughty 


Nora’s 
Nonsense 


Now’s the time to guard 
your tongue, 

Whether you are old or 
young. 

Enlist that member for the 

~~ duration 

And give it wholesome 

occupation, 
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THE LUTHERAN 


See See Ae hontatins 


Take thought for things honorable in the sight of all 


men. Romans 12: 17 


In a message to Generalissimo Chiang Kai-shek, 
President Roosevelt expressed the high ideals of the 
United Nations, in their common purpose of “peace, 
justice, and freedom throughout the earth.” “Things 
honorable” are Christian ideals expressed in an apostolic 
letter to the church at the capital of the Roman Empire. 
In contrast, power rather than honor, dominated 
Caesar’s government, as it does that of the militant group 
today. The nations attacked would meet might with 
might; but for honorable ends. The Church wields a 
still greater power through “the sword of the Spirit.” 


+ + + 


That ye may be sincere and void of offense unto the 
day of Christ. Philippians 1: 10 


“JAPAN in attacking the United States swallowed 
poison to quench her thirst,” was the striking way 
Chiang Kai-shek expressed the retributive justice he 
believes will ultimately prevail against the wrongdoer. 
There will come a day when all workers of iniquity shall 
face the bar of justice. In “the day of Christ,” when He 
shall come again as judge, may we be found “sincere 
and void of offense” toward God and man and able to 
escape “the cup of God’s wrath.” However, more than 
our own merit must suffice; the Saviour alone can de- 
liver us from sin. In Him may our confidence be. 


+ + + 


Being filled with the fruits of righteousness, which 
are through Jesus Christ, unto the glory and praise of 
God. Philippians 1: 11 


Tue farmer glories in his harvests. How little is the 
credit given to Him Who created the seed and the soil 
and sent the sunshine and showers! How small a part 
did the sower and the reaper play in comparison! “Unto 
the glory and praise of God” let there be thanksgivings, 
in true gratitude, as each bushel and bale is brought 
into the barn. Still more to be treasured are “the fruits 
of righteousness, which are through Jesus Christ.” They 
abound in the lives of His followers only as they are 
planted in the good soil, are nourished by the baptism 
of His grace and the sunshine of His love, and are in- 
breathed with His Spirit. 


+ + + 


Subjecting yourselves one to another in the fear 


of Christ. Ephesians 5: 21 


OnE note is a sound; add others and you have an 
anthem. The notes are blended into harmony and mean- 
ing only as the composer, the player and the singers 
combine their wisdom and art. Only as each sound 
merges into others and all fulfill the will of the Master, 
and only as each producer and artist contributes his 
own peculiar talents, is the anthem complete and in- 
spiring. The Master musician creates us each for the 
harmony of all. Subjection “one to another” is the pre- 


requisite, and that only when under the dominating 
touch of the Master, Jesus. 


+ + + 


Render to all their dues: tribute to whom tribute is 
due; custom to whom custom; fear to whom fear; 
honor to whom honor. Romans 13:7 


THE publicans of Bible notoriety were grafters 
squeezing the taxpayers to the limit. In these crucial 
days the average man seems willing to pay “until it 
hurts” for the national defense and welfare, but is re- 
bellious against helping to meet padded payrolls and 
unnecessary expenditures, whether for governmental or 
other purposes. ‘‘Dues,” not extortions, have Bible 


sanction. “Tribute” and “custom” only to whom due, — 


is the Pauline advice. Likewise “fear” and “honor” are 
on the “due” list where justice prevails. The sense of 
mutual obligation is the gauge in all relations. 


+ + + 


He is able even to subject all things unto himself. 
Philippians 3: 21 


“IpEALS are mightier than tramping legions,” said 
someone. And another, “Might cannot conquer right.” 
But ideals do not overthrow armies nor right overcome 
might unless backed by re-made men. Neither abstract 
theory nor concrete equipment can win on any field of 
combat without men able to think wisely and act ef- 
fectively. It is to conscript manpower that Jesus came 
into Galilee. Organizing a motley group into one unified 
body, training them for service, and implementing them 
with His Spirit, the great Leader of men then under- 
took the subjugation of “all things unto himself.” He 
taps the hidden reservoirs of character and develops the 
latent possibilities in the mind and heart. 


+ + + 


For our citizenship is in heaven. 


Philippians 3: 20 


Wuat do I seek? The transitory, worldly, and false; 
or the permanent, heavenly, and true? “Where your 
treasure is there will your heart be also,” said the wisest 
of men. The merchant goes into far lands to seek 
wealth, but the real treasures of his heart are back 
home, where are his citizenship and loved ones. As 
travelers toward a better land our souls are not satisfied 
until we reach the end of the journey, at “home, sweet 
home.” There await us the peace that satisfies and the 
joys that do not fade. 

PRAYER 


ALMIGHTY God, Who hast entrusted this earth unto 
the children of men, and through Thy Son Jesus Christ 
hast called us unto a heavenly citizenship: Grant us, we 
humbly beseech Thee, such shame and repentance for 
the disorder and injustice and cruelty which everywhere 
abound that fleeing unto Thee for pardon and grace we 
may serve Thee in the establishment of that City which 
has justice for its foundation and love for its law, 
whereof Thou art the Architect and Maker; through the 
same Jesus Christ, Thy Son, our Saviour. Amen. 
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November 4, 1942 


Beneath the Wax 


“SINCERITY,” from the Latin original, means ‘without 
wax.” Wax dolls appear real to babies, but they cannot 
breathe. Paint and powder may doll up a homely face 
and make it look pretty, but do not change the features. 
Take off the wax, or the paint and powder, and what 
have you! The handsomest soldier, on the contrary, Kas 
a horrible appearance when his face is camouflaged 
with a mud daub. Remove the wax, the camouflage, to 
discover what lies beneath. A group of Norwegians 
whose photograph appeared in the news as they were 
about to leave for a concentration camp in workmen’s 
clothes would hardly be taken for outstanding bishops 
who preferred persecution to renouncing their faith. 
Look beyond the superficial to discover the real. 

Samuel told Saul that “man looketh on the outward 
appearance, but the Lord looketh on the heart” (I Sam- 
uel 16: 7). King Saul was tall and commanding in ap- 
pearance, but he lacked a royal spirit. His sudden out- 
bursts of anger from insane jealousy of the popular 
young warrior David were unbecoming royalty; but 
they expressed his real character. The javelin he hurled 
was no rolling-pin, and his intention to kill his rival was 
sincere. There was no waxing over, no camouflaging, 


_ of his passion and purpose. But when this same Saul 


took the booty from the Amalekites, he tried to hide 
what Jehovah had commanded him to destroy. The 
lowing of the stolen cattle revealed what his duplicity 


_ had tried to conceal. This time he faced not man but 


God. What may be winked at by men is in God’s sight 
lying and deceit. 

Once the young man Saul, because of becoming mod- 
esty, hid himself from those who would make him king. 
But when in maturer years he sought to hide from God’s 
prophet, it was because of a guilty conscience. The inner 
attitude and motive make all the difference. Nothing 
can hide the heart from the all-seeing Eye. 


Hypocrisy 


Hypocrisy is abominable before God because it pro- 
fesses and acts a lie. It means in Greek “ actor” on the 
stage, one who pretends to be what he is not. A drunk- 
ard and rascal whom we know is very frank in confess- 
ing what he is and does. He is anything but a hypocrite. 
With all his faults he does not lie. In his heart he wants 


‘to do right, but he is weak. We have more respect for 


that sinful yet honest man than for another whom we 
know to be leading a double life and hiding from it, even 
from his family, under the sham of pious professions. 

Some of the most biting epithets were hurled at hypo- 
crites by the Master. No drama is more realistic and 
none has gripped the attention of Bible readers more 
than that of the accusers of the woman about to be 
stoned for adultery, as they slank away one by one when 
Jesus lifted the camouflage from their double dealing 
and said, “Let him that is without sin cast the first 
stone!” 

Three groups of hypocrites came to Jesus one day and 
tried to entrap Him. They were hypocritical politicians 
called Herodians, who professed loyalty to their coun- 
try yet “sold out” like Quislings to a foreign govern- 
ment; hypocritical time servers called Sadducees, who 
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held responsible positions among the Jews, including 
the high priesthood, yet did not even believe in the 
future life and used religion as a means for self-advance- 
ment, carrying on traffic at the temple and profiting by 
monetary exchanges with them who came to sacrifice; 
and hypocritical pietists called Pharisees, who were 
zealous for the law yet inwardly, as Jesus said, were 
“like whitened sepulchres, full of dead men’s bones.” 

The most subtle and dangerous question asked by 
these insincere men was, “Is it lawful to give tribute 
unto Caesar, or not?” Jesus was placed between the 
horns of a dilemma. To advise against tribute would 
make Him a rebel against. Rome; to advise for it, a 
traitor to the Jews. He did not straddle or evade the 
issue, but caused the question to boomerang upon them 
who hurled it at Him by pointing to the tribute money 
and asking, “Whose is this image and superscription?” 
This answer was evident, “Caesar’s.” He had it minted 
and circulated; and its return in tax payments was to 
provide just laws and widespread benefits of orderly 
government, The hypocrites got into their own trap by 
their answer, admitting thereby the premises involved. 
To “render unto Caesar the things that are Caesar’s” is 
the logical deduction from their own reply. 

To be sincere in responding to our civic obligations, 
no camouflages of put-on patriotism, no warping of the 
truth, no alibis or evasions can hide disloyalty or shift 
responsibility. “Render unto Caesar’—unto human 
government—not only taxes but all that is required for 
the support and furtherance of the common welfare. 
“For,” as St. Paul said, “the powers that be are ordained 
of God.” 


Spiritual Loyalty 


CaEsaR may be wrong, but he has his legitimate rights 
and should receive his proper dues. As a potentially 
free man, with the God-like power of choice, each indi- 
vidual should decide for himself what seems best in 
view of all the premises connected with conflicting in- 
terests and problems. But in making choices, the good 
of all should be considered. Individual desires should 
not be ruthlessly submerged but justly merged into the 
higher good of the common weal, or “commonwealth.” 
Thus the state becomes the enlargement of the indi- 
vidual self. A people become great as the citizens project 
into the body politic their individual greatness and sac- 
rificial goodness. The proper inventory of a nation con- 
cerns more than just statistics as to population, wealth, 
power, or percentages as to literacy, races, religions, 
ideologies; it should include the highest values in na- 
tional character. In the composite of all citizens a fair 
evaluation of the spiritual is impossible; but it is based 
in eternal verities and trust in Almighty God. 

When the lash of the castigating Christ flayed the 
hypocritical whose shallowness and insincerity would 
criticize the things of Caesar and yet evade the true 
issues of the spirit, that same discerner of thoughts lays 
bare all duplicity when He demands: ‘Render unto God 
the things that are God’s.” In all sincerity, deal honestly 
in human relations; but forget not the supreme relation, 
which is to God and the eternal interests of the soul. 


The suggestions in the four columns of these two facing 
pages are presented for study and meditation by J. William 
McCauley, D.D., Salem, Virginia. 
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THE LUTHERAN 


eACROSS THE “DESK 


Ir catinot be said of good stories that they resemble 
wine, whieh-elaims to improve with age. A more correct 
comparison is with the cicada, seventeen-year locusts, 
or perhaps with mercy, which is from generation to gen- 
eration. These resemblances occurred to us when Rob- 
bin Wolf, Esq., dated the conversation he quoted back 
to his father: we relate the dialogue regardless of its 
pedigree. 

“There were two brothers, Moses and Levi, sons of a 
pious but illustrious sire. They ran a loan business in 
Pittsburgh. One evening Moses, the elder, informed 
Levi, the junior, “Today I made a loan at nine per cent.’ 
Said Levi in reply, ‘When our good father looks down 
from Abraham’s bosom and sees such usury, will he be 
pleased with us?’ Said Moses, ‘I am not sure he looks 
down; but, if he does, I am expecting ‘that nine (9) will 
look like a six (6).’” 

Everybody laughed when the story was told. It rates 
as clever, but not Christian. With us the process could 
be in reverse. We look up from below at payment per- 
centages on our “expected benevolence,” hoping to see, 
if not ten tenths given, at least nine. Six is not an in- 
spiring equivalent of nine. 


POOR BUSINESS METHODS 
Amonc the items presented at Louisville for consider- 


ation by the U. L. C. A. in convention assembled was 


one which described a situation resultant from the 
pacifist attitude toward war. As of May 1, 1942, there 
were forty Lutherans resident in Civilian Public Serv- 
ice Camps, sixteen of whom are from U. L. C. A. con- 
gregations. The Board of Social Missions’ offer was ac- 
cepted to concern itself with the situation of these men 
(they are classified as conscientious objectors), but no 
appropriation from that Board’s budget was allotted for 
their maintenance. An appeal sent to persons of the 
U.L. C. A. for gifts labeled for this objective was, how- 
ever, approved by the Executive Board. 

No recommendation concerning conscientious ob- 
jectors was offered by the Board of Social Missions, but 
one paragraph in their report reads as follows: 


“At the request of the Selective Service Admin- 
istration in the spring of 1941 the ‘three historic 
peace churches’—Friends,. Mennonites and Brethren 
—undertook to establish Civilian Public Service 
Camps where the young men of our nation con- 
scientiously opposed to military service, could en- 
gage in ‘works of national importance under civilian 
direction’ as provided by the Selective Training and 
Service Act of 1940. These young men, at first en- 
rolled for one year, but now for the duration, must 
provide their own clothing, and pay $35 each per 
month for subsistence and supervision. Each man 
is required to spend at least forty hours a week at 
labor. The three ‘peace churches’ have assumed full 
financial responsibility for their own members and 
have been assisting in the care of others not pro- 
vided for by their own churches. Some churches, 
as our own, have been assisting materially in 
financing needy young men.” 


We have no complaint or criticism of the provision 
by the Church for pastoral interest in these conscien- 
tious objectors or of the principle of religious liberty 


.which justified the government in granting them per- 


mission to enter Civilian Public Service Camps. What 
does excite our curiosity is the apparent failure of those 
managing the camps to find gainful employment for 
those they have received. At a time when the demand 
for workers is a daily announcement by radio and a 
frequent advertisement in the secular press, it would 
seem possible to procure forms of industry that would 
result in pay. 

Certainly the depressing effects of complete non- 
employment or in comparatively useless work are 
deservant of recognition. Even penal institutions are 
not so cruel as to compel idleness except as a punish- 


ment. Probably our information is insufficient to ap- ~ i} 


praise the situation correctly; but so far as we know, || 
the charge of $35 per person could be replaced by some | 
form of remunerative employment. My i 


OLD STUFF IN NEW FORM 


WE listened recently to a “radio commercial” of which 
the broadcaster’s voice recalled a small-town boyhood 
experience. There must be considerable excess capacity 
in a person’s storeroom of recollections. It must be 
something like the attic in an old-fashioned house, in 


which after a few years of occupancy, all sorts of once | 
_used articles have been left “on call.” 


In this case, it was a quite vivid return in memory of 
a street singer who accompanied himself on a well- 
played guitar. At what we since have learned to call 
the psychological moment, he disclosed his business. 
He was a vendor of some sort of patent medicine, “good 
for what ails you.” It is not his commodity that we re- 


call, but the impression his voice left with us. Its quality 


was so like that of the broadcaster to whom we listened 
recently that we thought of a grandsire-grandson con- 
nection. 

But what a vast difference there is in the circum- 


stances that one observes. Instead of a village street | 


corner, a horse-drawn vehicle, a flaring gasoline torch 
and the small company of fifty or one hundred folks, 
one has a heavily capitalized broadcasting company and 
the complicated mechanism of radio communication. Of 
the itinerant musician only traditions and songs that he 
sang remain. In his place are highly trained musicians, 


well-acted dramas, and laugh-provoking comedians. The | 


audience has grown in numbers to millions, and 'the area 
of auditorium has expanded until it can be measured 
only by continents. 

But two factors in the situation have not greatly 
changed: one is what we call human nature. The man 
who listens today hears a “spiel” that reminds him of a 
fifty-year-old “sales talk.” Voice inflections, all the con- 
fidential, spell-binding wisecracks and tricks of speech 
reappear and seek attention. Also the commodities have 
a degree of familiarity. The promises to annul pain, to 
cure chronic fatigue, and to restore the ability needed to 
achieve success recur “over the air.” And the offerings 
for sale are as truly the descendants of ancient snake 
root and Indian bark as the broadcaster has the role of 
grandson to the entertainer of half a century ago. It is 
a great world, if one is not too busy to observe its habits. 
And many of them are perennials. ; 


Sc a ee ll la 
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November 4, 1942: 


“APPLIED TO GREATER PURPOSES 


Our older people are not infrequently suspects of 
over-fondness for the circumstances that surrounded 
¢hem in their youth. For this impression the seniors are 
somewhat to blame: they overwork their faculty of rec- 
ollection and let memories seem to obscure the values 
of present conditions. At least the thin, piping voice of 
the older man is not deemed most fit for use through 
microphone, although there is in Washington at the pres- 
ent time a man past three-score whose power to hold 
and convince “an unseen audience” of the greatest 
dimensions is pre-eminent. 

What is probably about equally aggravating to both 
old age and youth is the failure of generation after gen- 
eration to make the best use of the progress that has 
been really made. Radio—to choose the newest, most 
marvelous, most widely adaptable of modern imple- 
ments—is just now chiefly applied to military purposes. 
We would not have our national authorities pursue a 
different policy than they are pursuing. Every thought- 
ful citizen knows that the maintenance of that subtle 
form of energy that we call morale is as essential to con- 
stantly growing resistance and consequent speedy vic- 
tory as are guns, manpower and strategy. We are all 
glad to give our national authority complete priority in 
communication by radio. It reduces the lapse of time 


_ from days to seconds and thus renders distance a rela- 


tive term in allied defense and attack. 

But how far all these applications to human strife are 
from the uses of. radio that its sponsors hoped it would 
have! It was expected to bring a new factor into edu- 


| eation and serve as an ever ready agency to find the 


nations of the world in good will for each other. A fairly 
large beginning had been made in this good will service 
prior to drafting the medium for the emergency. 

But at least hope and idealism have not been crushed 
by either age or youth. The willing determination to 
make every available resource of material and personnel 
subject to the service of war against totalitarianism has 
stimulated rather than reduced the efforts of altruists 
to reclaim this and other forms of beneficence as soon as 
safety permits. 5 

One also hopes that Christians as individuals and as a 
great fellowship in Christ will make the largest possible 
claim to these modern resources so as to consecrate them 
to the service of mankind. The time is near when we 
shall hear of peace over our radios and not war. The 
objective will be esteem for our fellowmen and not abuse 
and hate. There is a “next time” approaching. Both 
seniors and juniors are thinking of its arrival. It comes 


from God. 


Christian Literature 


Contributed by Dr. W. H. GrEEVER 


The gift of language, by the Creator, is not much less 
wonderful than the gift of thought. The transmission 
of thought, always accompanied by the transmission of 
feeling, is God’s provision by which men may share the 
whole of their most precious treasures, without im- 
poverishment. But great as the gift of thought is, and 
great as is the power of transmission, what a loss if the 


medium of language were taken away! Scarcely less 
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wonderful than the gift of language itself is*the gift of 
recorded language, which makes it possible to transmit 
thought to men of every age and country, from century 
to century. What a privilege to have the thoughts of 
the great and good, selected with freedom, in a form 
where one may be alone with them, in books, to think 
them over, to question without disrespect, to meditate 
without embarrassment, to reject without controversy, 
to appropriate without injustice. What a boon to life 
education is, and what a boon to education is the printed 
page! 

Christian literature is one of the greatest agencies 
the church has for the spread of the Gospel. Always 
the printed Word is the supreme item in Christian lit- 
erature. It stands alone in its incomparable importance. 
That the Bible has been made available to the people of 
the whole world—free or at nominal cost—is one of the 
greatest achievements of Christianity. But the Bible is 
as a great, inexhaustible fountain, from which flows an 
increasing volume of Christian literature, sometimes, to 
be sure, more or less polluted and overloaded with 
flotsam and froth, but with enough of the water of life 
to carry a current. The figure of speech aside, the 
Christian who seeks help for his understanding and life 
can find it to fit his need in leaflet, pamphlet, book or 
library, whether his need be for light on the most pro- 
found questions of faith, or for guidance in Christian 
service, or for encouragement in his struggle against 
temptation, or for his inspiration in difficult tasks, or 
for comfort in affliction. The church is ever busy in the 
production and circulation of literature adapted to the 
needs of all classes under the varied and variable condi- 
tions of life. In this literature is deposited the findings 
of great scholars, the experience of great saints, the 
events of great movements, the interpretations of great 
truths, the achievements of great servants, the visions 
of great leaders and the heart of great causes. The help 
provided is for little children, for the mature, for the 
unprivileged and for the most learned. It is for those 
who think deeply, for those who feel deeply and for 
those who work intensely. It contains knowledge from 
the long past, and information for the current present. 
It gives attention to Word, worship and work; to evan- 
gelism, ethics and education. 


Christian culture is largely dependent upon the use 
of Christian literature. In spite of all the sources of 
help available the Lord must still say: “My people are 
destroyed for lack of knowledge”; and the proverb is 
still true: “Where there is no vision the people perish.” 
It is a tragedy that the use of the most helpful Christian 
literature is widely neglected by individuals, by homes 
and even by congregations. It is no wonder that the state 
of Christian culture, in the truest sense of the word, 
is so amazingly low, that so many individuals are spir- 
itually undernourished and weak, and that the church 
often seems impotent in the face of crisis. The profitable 
use of Christian literature will not be made until the 
value of it is recognized, the desire for it is developed, 
and definite provision is made to secure it and to use it. 
The profitable use of Christian literature requires dis- 
crimination in choice, expenditure of the small cost for 
a good selection, and a schedule in which time is def- 
initely appointed for the purpose of reading and think- 
ing. A Christian without a Bible is inconceivable, and a 
church member without a church paper is inexplicable. 
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Domestic Difficulties 


Family Discords Reported in the Bible 
By NATHAN R. MELHORN 


Genesis 27: 30-35; Matthew 5: 31, 32; Luke 12: 13-15 
The Sunday School Lesson for November 15 


ANYONE who reviews the series of 
lessons that have been offered for 
study in the senior departments of our 
Sunday schools during the year 1942 
would observe that most of them have 
contained sources of numerous argu- 
ments. This comment is not made as 
a criticism of the series of lessons. It 
does seem fair to conclude that the 
troubled state of the world has made 
an impression upon everyone who has 
anything to do with human and social 
relations. 


Divinely Established 

On one point revelation and science 
are in absolute agreement. The pro- 
creation of the human race contains 
the principle of sex. The Mosaic dec- 
laration is, “Male and female created 
he them. And God blessed them, and 
God said unto them, Be fruitful, and 
multiply, and replenish the earth, and 
subdue it: and have dominion over the 
fish of the sea, and over the fowl of the 
air, and over every living thing that 
moveth upon the earth.” 

It is entirely logical to assume that 
the relationship that God established 
was that one which is covered by the 
phrase, monogamous marriage. The 
Old Testament is not reticent with 
reference to the transgressions of the 
people with whom it deals. The one 
man and one woman relationship, 
which applies to Adam and Eve as our 
first parents, can only mean that one 
pair was original to the divine plan. 

It must not be supposed that all of 
the ills to which families and groups of 
families are subject grow out of disre- 
gard and transgression of the marriage 
relationships. As a matter of fact, the 
record which we have of the first dis- 
obedience following the expulsion of 
Adam and Eve from the Garden of 
Eden is the quarrel between two 
brothers. The basis of that quarrel 
was jealousy. 

In some respects the quarrel be- 
tween Jacob and Esau was of this same 
general inner-family character (see 
Genesis 27: 1-45). In the latter case, 
however, there was the introduction of 
a third party to the dissension between 
these two brothers. The part which was 
taken by Rebekah is very plainly and 
significantly described in the Mosaic 
narrative, and there is even a fourth 
implication in the statement that Isaac 
loved Esau because he did eat of his 
venison. 


What a characteristic quadrangle of 
family life is thus exhibited! Parental 
favoritism differently bestowed and 
probably the source of more than a few 
quarrels between Jacob and Rebekah. 
And if domestic life in those days was 
similar to that which one often meets 
in the present day, the discussions be- 
tween the parents in the presence of 
their children could easily spread the 
sources of jealousy and the causes of 
anger to the children themselves. Cer- 
tainly the display of favoritism which 
is mentioned in connection with Isaac 
and Rebekah would be fertile soil in 
which the brusque roughness of the 
hunter, Esau, would sooner or later 
come into conflict with the suave 
scheming of Jacob. 


Clans and Nations 

Later on in the development of the 
chosen people, when the various fam- 
ilies had grown in size and when the 
revelation of the mission which the 
children of Abraham had received from 
God was more clearly indicated, a 
series of enactments was established 
by which it was sought to protect the 
blood strain and the racial conscious- 
ness of these bearers of the promise. 
One finds in the Book of Deuteronomy 
a series of references to this subject. 
The Sunday school lesson cites Deuter- 
onomy 24: 1-5, which occurs in the 
midst of a series of decrees of which 
the first purpose is the protection of 
the matrimonial covenant against va- 
rious infractions of its requirements. 
The second objective is the main- 
tenance of the children of Israel from 
degeneration by marriages with aliens 
or by acts of adultery. 

The moral quality of such inter- 
mingling is neither different nor worse 
than when it occurs between those of 
the same race. But miscegenation is 
directly forbidden, even though it has 
the protection of a marital covenant in 
order to avoid the distraction of a clan 
or a race from some mission for which 
providence has intended it. It would 
not be safe to go far afield in the dis- 
cussion of the divine plan for the de- 
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Murder in the First Family. Gen. 4: 8b-12. 
Strife Between the First Twins. Genesis 
27: 30-35. 
Evasion of Parental Duty. I Sam. 3: 10-14, 
. Evasion of Filial Duty. Ma 7: 10-12. 
Quarrels Over Property. Luke 12: 13-15. 
. Christ’s Law of Divorce. Matthew 5: 31, 32. 
Coe Sere to a Broken Home. Malachi 
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velopment of nationalities and races. 
Certainly some of the theories that 
have recently been promulgated are 
absurd. On the other hand, a mixture 
such as has produced. mulattoes or 
Eurasians or squaw men, has usually 
been the cause of a generation’s decline 
to a status less vigorous than either of 
the two through whom the combina- 
tion occurred. But Jesus did not ap- 
prove the Jewish principles of isolation 
that affected His ministry. 


The Basis of Marriage 

The most thorough protection for all 
the objectives of created differences 
between man and woman is that which 
results where monogamous marriages 
are prescribed. Such a contract is an 
agreement between one man and one 
woman, entered into with the full con- 
sciousness-of each, not only of love for 
each other, but of the objectives which 
lie back of the contract. All that has 
been written or thought concerning the 
loveliness of congenial married life is 
true. But wherever life within the 
home has reached a condition in which 
the natural and creative obligations are 
obscured, there is likely to be trouble. 

The New Testament’s references to 
marriage deal most emphatically with 
a basic sin against the covenant of 
which the title is adultery. But if one 
studies the implications of the teach- 
ings of our Lord as they are found in 
the Gospels, and of Paul as he came 
into contact with the pagan valuations 
of sex relations in the marriage cov- 
enant, he notes that the whole sphere 
of family activities has come under ex- 
amination. The series of references 
which are offered to Sunday schools is 
worthy of examination by readers of 
THE LUTHERAN. It is suggested that you 
read Matthew 5: 31, 32; Mark 7: 10-12; 
Luke 12: 13-15; Romans 7: 2, 3; I Co- 
rinthians 7: 10-16. While these regula- 
tions have been devised for the use of 
Christians, they nevertheless reflect a 
general moral relationship which can- 
not be ignored without bringing even- 
tual disaster upon their transgressors. 
The decline in vigor of ancient races 
because the domestic unit of society 
has lost the protection of permanency 
is in itself an indication of the design of 
the Creator for monogamous marriage. 
But what is thus proven to be contrary 
to the best interests of the state is be- 
tween and among believers, a_ sin 
against God. 

It should be remembered, however, 
that the sin exists in the act of in- 
fidelity which is the cause of separation 
and not in the divorcement. It there- 
fore is apparent that the breakdown of 
happy domestic relationships cannot be 
maintained on laws which are unac- 
companied by proper instruction in the 
character and purposes of monogamous 
marriage. : 
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The Young ‘People 


By Amos JOHN TRAVER, Frederick, Md. 


“Count Your Blessings” 


Our Country 
Psalm 144 


TuHosE of us who live in Canada and 
the United States are increasingly 
aware of the freedom that we enjoy. 
Whatever price we must pay for the 
extension of our freedom to the rest of 
the world, it will not be as costly as it 
has been elsewhere. To peoples across 
the seas this continent seems like 
heaven. We who live here know that 
with all our blessings we have done 
little to deserve them. Our fathers paid 
the price and bought them for us. We 
have often been spendthrift of our in- 
heritance. 

Any study of our national blessings 
must lead us, as Christians, to dedicate 
ourselves to the costly task of sharing 
them with all races and all nations. 
James Russell Lowell wrote long ago: 


“Ts true freedom but to break 
Fetters for our own dear sake, 
And with leathern hearts forget 
That we owe mankind a debt? 
No! true freedom is to SHARE 
All the chains our brothers wear, 
And, with heart and hand, to be 
Earnest to make others free.” 


If we are fighting a just war, it must 
be for all the world and not for our- 
selves alone. Every group of young 
folks ought to study Dr. O. Fred 
Nolde’s new text, Christian World 
Action. This text was written out of 
the inspiration of a great conference 
held in Delaware, Ohio, in which our 
Christian leaders studied together the 
aims for which America should be 
fighting and planning. The last war 
ended in a treaty that was not built on 
any principle of sharing and co-opera- 
tion. Instead it was written to punish 
the defeated nations. No wonder plots 
began then that find their fruitage in 
this second world war. Let us count 
our blessings without pride, earnestly 
seeking ways in which they may be- 
come the inheritance of every child yet 
to be born. 


National Self-determination 

So long as any form of government 
does not interfere with the rights of 
other nations and is just to all its cit- 
izens, we of this American continent 
should be satisfied. It is one of our 
blessings that we have the right of self- 
determination. We believe in desnocracy 
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because we think that it best expresses 
the equality of man before God. We 
glory in the security that it offers. 

There are standards of right and 
wrong that must be observed by every 
nation. That is just as necessary as 
that men who live as neighbors observe 
certain laws. Communism made itself 
feared and hated in the prewar world 
because it sought to introduce itself 
across national lines. Considering all 
the blood that flowed within Russia 
after the revolution, Communism was 
probably not much worse than the in- 
justice of the absolute rule of the czar. 
National socialism would have been 
tolerated within Germany by the rest 
of the world so long as it remained 
there. Its treatment of the Jews would, 
however, have brought it into conflict 
with the civilized nations sooner or 
later. Whether these illustrations are 
wisely chosen or not, the principle is 
good that America and Canada do not 
desire to dictate to any nation the form 
of its government. 


Freedom of Expression 

Another right is that of free speech 
and a free press. There have been oc- 
casions when expression has not been 
as free as it should. Mobs have sub- 
stituted the club for reason, and the 
press has often been subservient to an 
unseen master. But in no place on 
earth has there been so much freedom 
of expression as on this continent. 

Respect for conscience is fundamen- 
tal to this freedom. The treatment ac- 
corded conscientious objectors is a case 
in point. We received a letter recently 
from a young man who objected to 
certain statements we had made. We 
included in our reply that only in the 
United Nations would he have been 
free to write such a letter. Totalitarian- 
ism does not permit criticism. It regi- 
ments thinking just as it does industry 
and labor. Democracy cannot live with- 
out this freedom. 


Freedom of Worship 

The free churches of our country are 
a mark of the tolerant spirit of those 
who founded America. No one is com- 
pelled to worship at all. No one must 
worship God after a prescribed pattern. 


After all, is not this an essential of our 


faith? God does not want the worship 
of anyone who is not motivated by love. 
He is a personal God Who delights in 
the praises of His children. 

Does the church have a stake in this 
present war? We think so. If the 
United Nations win, the church will es- 


tablish this freedom of worship wher- 
ever it is possible. The church will not 
have to live in hiding unless it is will- 
ing to compromise with the state. The 
atmosphere in which it will live will be 
comparatively favorable. Whatever 
happens, the church will live. But how? 
Under persecution or in freedom? 

Our founding fathers wrote the prin- 
ciples of religious tolerance into the 
Constitution of our nation. Then it was 
an experiment that never had been 
given trial. It has worked in America 
and Canada. It will work everywhere 
if given a chance. Let us remember, 
however, that too many have made 
freedom of worship freedom from wor- 
ship. Such freedom is a test. Worship 
becomes a matter of individual choice, 
not of compulsion. To deserve this 
freedom we must use it. 


Freedom of Opportunity 

The United States and Canada have 
not given entire freedom of oppor- 
tunity, but they have granted more 
than any other nations in the world. 
Wealth has been too often on the one 
side in the scales of justice. Too many 
children have been born into homes 
where they have little chance to be- 
come anything more than their parents 
have been. Vested rights and special 
privilege are still with us. Yet the pub- 
lic school and the increasing co-opera- 
tion of capital and labor have improved 
conditions in recent years. 

We have not treated our colored cit- 
izens as we should. In very few places 
have they had the same opportunity for 
economic justice and social security as 
their white neighbors. We have not 
been free from race prejudice, and even 
the Jew has suffered here from the 
same dislike that led to Nazi persecu- 
tions. In counting our blessings in na- 
tions where poor boys have risen to 
national leadership, we must not be 
blind to our imperfections. We must 
have the best possible brand of equality 
if we are to pass it on to the world. 

The world will be ready for the four 
freedoms, we hope, and our leaders are 
pledged to them. We must keep them 
to their pledge. In every nation there 
are many who dream of a new and 
better world where these four freedoms 
rule. The natural desire for revenge 
must not be allowed to dictate peace 
treaties. We must not let down men of 
good will who hope and pray, many of 
them in exile or in concentration camps. 

* * * * 


To Leavers: Topic date, November 
15. Next, “Stewardship of Our Gifts.” 
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Best Book on Early American Christianity 


Religion in Colonial America. By William Warren Sweet. Charles Scribner’s 


Sons. 367 pages. $3. 


The need for an adequate treatment of colonial American Christianity 
has long been felt. There are several acceptable histories of American 
Christianity, but the space devoted in these to the colonial period is neces- 
sarily brief. There are also many excellent studies of particular denomina- 
tions and of special topics in the colonial period, but these fruits of recent 
research have not hitherto been assembled and interpreted in a comprehen- 
sive picture of the religious life in early America. 


It is to this task that Professor Sweet 
has now addressed himself. He is 
equipped for the task by more than 
thirty years of investigation and by his 
relative detachment, as professor of the 
History of American Christianity in the 
University of Chicago, from sectarian 
bias. 

As we have reason to expect, Pro- 
fessor Sweet’s narrative is objective. 
It rests on a discriminating use of the 
best and most scientific monographs in 
the field’ There is no evidence of par- 
tisanship or prejudice, and the author 
takes pains to present various inter- 
pretations on controverted points. 
There are a few instances, however, in 
which Professor Sweet seems to be 
unduly reluctant to express inde- 
pendent judgments. 

Anyone who has attempted to deal 
with the colonial period knows that it 
presents peculiar problems in the way 
of organizing materials. The tradi- 
tional pattern has been to discuss the 
religious history of each colony sep- 
arately. Professor Sweet has adopted 
what seems to the reviewer to be a 
much better procedure—treatment by 
religious bodies and types of Chris- 
tianity rather than by colonies. But 
this method is not carried through in 
every instance, notably in the case of 


the Lutherans, who are lumped to- 
gether with the Mennonites, Dunkers, 
Schwenkfelders, etc. The author ‘has 
limited his study to the thirteen col- 
onies and, for reasons best known to 
himself, has excluded consideration of 
the Spaniards and French and of the 
English settlers in Canada. 

The major emphasis is on the ex- 
ternals of the establishment and de- 
velopment of American religious bodies. 
The theology of only a few bodies is 
accorded treatment, and the distinctive 
worship and piety of the various de- 
nominations are not as a rule described. 
But the narrative is relieved and is 
given life and color by the introduction 
of numerous well-chosen biographical 
sketches. The final chapters, which deal 
with the awakenings and with religious 
liberty, are especially interesting and 
provocative. 

Professor Sweet’s book will un- 
doubtedly be regarded as standard for 
years to come. He is preparing two 
additional volumes to carry the story 
of American Christianity up to the 
present. When completed, the three 
volumes will comprise the first treat- 
ment of the subject on such a broad 
canvass. 

THEODORE G. TAPPERT. 


Ideas About Ourselves 


How to Be Your Best. By James 
Gordon Gilkey. The Macmillan Com- 
pany. 166 pages. $1.75. 

James Gordon Gilkey, counted one 
of the most effective American preach- 
ers, has written another book en prac- 
tical psychology. How to Be Your Best 
emphasizes the “how,” which undoubt- 
edly is the note so often lacking in 
modern preaching. The fact that Dr. 
Gilkey tries to answer the “how” is 
one reason why he is so successful in 
his own preaching ministry. Dr. Gilkey 
is a master at the art of illustration, 
and all those interested in learning 
how to put windows into sermons can 
study him from this angle profitably. 


Just a glimpse of the titles of the 
sermonic addresses which compose this 
book impresses one with the timeliness 
of the discussions—“Controlling Your 
Anxieties,” “Keeping Serene Within,” 
“Keeping Courage for a Hard Situa- 
tion,” and “Living One Life at a Time.” 
Twelve such subjects are handled by 
this master in the art of preaching. 

However, there is an accent I miss. 


The answer to life’s problems in the , 


main is found in the area of psychol- 
ogy, rather than in Jesus Christ. For 
one as evangelical as I am, the “Come 
Unto Me” offered by the very Son of 
God is alone the solution for our trou- 
bled world. Christ answers the “how’’ 
of the problems of the human heart 
effectively. Ivan H. Haceporn. 


THE LUTHERAN 


Lutheran Hour 


For Christ and Country. The Mes- 
sages of the Ninth Lutheran Hour. By 


Walter A. Maier. Concordia. 392 pages. — 


$1.50. 

These are the 26 messages delivered 
over a far-flung radio network by Dr. 
Maier of Concordia Seminary, leading 
preacher of the Missouri Synod. They 
have been heard weekly on the air over 
336 radio stations, of which 123 are out- 
side the United States. They are broad- 
cast in Spanish, Portuguese, and other 
languages. With such facilities, a 
world-wide audience of hundreds of 


millions lies within reach of the preach-. 


er’s voice. 
This book, like its eight predecessors, 
presents sermons which are typical of 


Dr. Maier’s prowess as a preacher. — 
evangelistic and © 


They are. fervent, 
Bible-centered. 
ALBERT P. STAUDERMAN. 


Circle of Prayer 


Two or Three Gathered Together. By 
Glenn Clark. Harper and Brothers. 
154 pages. $1.25. : 

This is the latest of Glenn Clark’s 
books on prayer. The author is pos- 
sessed of a vision of an “inner move- 
ment” of praying people radiating the 
influences of Christ-filled lives until all 
the world is aglow. His thesis is this 
word of Jesus “. . . If two of you shall 


agree on earth as touching anything | 
that they shall ask, it shall be done for | 


them of my Father who is in heaven.” 
Beginning with a description of the 
Quiet Hour, then the Prayer Group, he 
goes on to survey the possibilities of 
the sweep of such an “inner movement” 


brought to face the urgent needs of our 


time and carried to God in prayer. 

This is the kind of book that lays the 
soul bare to the promises of God and 
stirs the mind to vision the limitless 
possibilities of prayer when there is 
complete surrender to His will. It is 
more than a guide to prayer. It is a 
spiritual challenge to conceive in 
prayer, through a harmony of kindred 
souls, the way God would bring our 
day and civilization to rebirth. 

G. E. MuLieNnpDoRE. 


Women Good and Bad 


Great Women of the Bible. By 
Clarence E. Macartney. Abingdon- 
Cokesbury. 207 pages. $1.50. 

Dr. Macartney applies his talent for 


vivid biography on interesting women — || 


in Scripture. “The Woman who got her 
man” is Ruth, and “The Woman who 
sheared him” is of course Delilah. In 
all there are a dozen valuable character 
sketches. 
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November 4, 1942 


‘In the Louisville Committee's Eyes 


Dr. J. EARL SPAID, Chairman, Writes Impressions 


As the 1942 convention of the United Lutheran Church in America 
draws to a close there is a feeling almost of sadness in the hearts of the 


| members of the Convention Committee in the thought that the pleasantries 


and happiness of these days must soon be only memory. When the invitation 


| was. extended at Omaha in 1940, we had carefully considered the cost in 
effort and money, and the returns in inspiration and new incentive that 


might accrue to our congregations and community. We have not been dis- 
appointed—indications point to our returns being even greater than we had 


anticipated. 

We had the united backing of every 
congregation and church council in the 
invitation that was given the Church. 
The united effort of all local pastors 


and people in the intervening years be- 


tween invitation and the convention 
itself has made possible such success as 
we have been able to attain in enter- 
tainment. Least troublesome of all has 
been the financing of our program. 
‘Synod, local congregations, and partic- 


ularly the Lutheran Men’s League of 


Louisville and Vicinity, took care of all 
that without trouble. 

Viewing it now in retrospect, we 
ean readily see that a kindly Prov- 
idence ruled, and in some cases over- 


| ruled, that this convention might be 


possible. Two years ago no one had a 
thought as to a Pearl Harbor and con- 
sequent war. Now we are in the very 
vortex of that terrible world struggle. 


| Priorities, restrictions and curtailments 


_ of every kind had beset our committee 


on every hand. Happily we had let the 


| contract for our badges just a few days 


before the government embargo on 
such materials became effective. We 


_ feared rail travel conditions, gas ration- 


ing, tire shortages, and other factors 
might even prevent the convention’s 
being held. All that has passed quite 
happily. We rejoice in the number of 
delegates and visitors in attendance—at 
least 300 more than our fondest hopes 
had anticipated in the last few weeks. 
It bespeaks an interest in and love for 


_ Christ and His Church. 


We are appreciative of the fine co- 
operation given us in all our work by 
the management of the Brown Hotel, 
the Louisville Convention League and 


_ every Louisville group or organization 


that has so gladly helped us. The of- 


_ ficers of the Church, Miss Mabel 


Groneberg, Rudolph Quersfeld, and the 
Secretary of Promotion, Dr. F. E. 
Reinartz, have helped us greatly, and 
we are appreciative. 

As the convention is about to leave 
us we want to assure every délegate 
and visitor that we are very sorry that 
our plans for entertainment have of 
necessity been curtailed almost to the 
point of elimination. We have worked 
hard to try to make your stay as pleas- 


ant and cheerful as possible. We gladly 
consent to the curtailments the ex- 
igencies of war demand, but want you 
to know that it is only this necessity 
that has prevented the carrying out 
of a planned program we know you 
would have enjoyed. We are happy for 
the kindly expressions of appreciation 
you have voiced, and for the good 
Providence that has given us such 
splendid weather for the entire period. 
We looked forward with joy to your 
coming, and in spite of grievous dif- 
ficulties confronting us at the last mo- 
ment, we are happy that everything 
has been able to be worked out “de- 
cently and in order,’ we have had a 
happy fellowship, and we pray God 
that His blessings may rest upon all 
that has been planned and done. 


Two Legacies 


September 20 St. John’s Church, 
Homestead, accomplished a piece of 
work around which gathers a remark- 
able story. At the service that morn- 
ing Pastor W. B, Claney, Jr., assisted 
by H. Reed Shepfer, D.D., president 
of the Pittsburgh Synod, burned the 
two mortgages which have burdened 
the congregation for many years. As 
far as is known, the report states, this 
marks the first time in the history of 
the congregation, which is sixty-eight 
years old, that it has been free of debt. 
The present campaign has extended 
over a quarter century and concerns a 
mortgage which originally amounted to 
$20,000. The interest alone on this 
mortgage totaled $27,000, which goes to 
show how many times over a congre- 
gation pays its indebtedness if no ef- 
fort is made to clear it away. By slow 
degrees through years, which included 
those of the depression in the steel 
towns, the sum of the debt came down 
to $17,000. Then came the windfall, a 
gift of $10,000. Inspired by this gift, a 
quiet campaign with no high-pressure 
features was carried through until all 
had been covered. In addition to the 
mortgage in question the congregation 
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had carried a second mortgage in form 
of a non-interest bearing note held by 
the Church Extension Society. This 


_ also is wiped out. 


The real inspiration for this came 
from the consecration of Mrs. Virginia 
Roth Schuchman, a staunch member of 
St. John’s through the years of strug- 
gle. Mrs. Schuchman passed to her re- 
ward five years ago. Her personal gen- 
erosity through her lifetime and in her 
final gift led the members of her family 
to arrange for the splendid contribu- 
tion which paved the way for the debt 
clearing. 


Tue late Mr. Joseph Alfred Moretz 
of Hickory, N. C., provided in his will 
a $2,500 scholarship at Lenoir Rhyne 
College for worthy students of Catawba 
County, N. C. From 1918 to 1934 Mr. 
Moretz served on the Board of Trustees 
of Lenoir Rhyne, and for two years 
was president of the Board. 


Congregations 


Danville, Pa. The Pine Street Lu- 
theran Church celebrated the twen- 
tieth anniversary of their pastor, the 
Rev. Walter E. Brown, October 4. At 
the morning service, on behalf of the 
congregation, the pastor accepted a new 
pulpit Bible presented by the Woman’s 
Guild. Special music featured the 
services. 

The pastor and his wife were guests 
of honor at a dinner given the preced- 
ing Friday evening under the auspices 
of the Sunday school. In appreciation 
of his leadership, Mr. Brown was the 
recipient of a $100 war bond from the 
congregation. 

During these twenty years Pastor 
Brown has received 727 adults into 
membership; conducted 406 funerals; 
officiated at 152 weddings; and baptized 
152 infants; total current expense re- 
ceipts amounted to $148,442. Of the 
congregation as it existed twenty years 
ago 106 resident members remain today. 

Sunday evening, October 11, a serv- 
ice flag was dedicated to the honor of 
the members of the congregation now 
in the service of their country. 


Graniteville, S. C. St. James Church 
dedicated the new parish house, which 
is an annex to the church building it- 
self, October 4. The dedicatory sermon 
was preached by Dr. E. Z. Pence of 
Greenville, president of the Synod of 
South Carolina. The Rev. W. D. Halti- 
wanger of Johnston spoke on “Advan- 
tages of a Long Pastorate,” and Mr. 
F. A. Townsend, vice-president of the 
Graniteville Company, spoke on “Our 
Village Churches.” The keys to the 
new parish house were formally pre- 
sented to the pastor, the Rev. E. W. 
Leslie, by the church council. 
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“On This Foundation 
Build” 


“AN optimistic convention in a 
pessimistic world.” This was the at- 
mosphere of the Maryland Synod’s 
Women’s Missionary Society, assembled 
in sixtieth annual convention Septem- 
ber 30-October 1, in historic St. John’s 
Church, Martinsburg, W. Va. 

Opening with the Communion Serv- 
ice, conducted by Dr. F. R. Wagner 
pastor, assisted by visiting ministers, 
the spiritual life was further strength- 
ened by the reverent devotions each 
session by Mrs. H. E. Beatty. 

Mrs. M. E. Thomas presided. 

The Rev. R. C. Sorrick, president of 
the Maryland Synod, brought greetings. 
Jewish Mission Work was clearly pre- 
sented by Miss Inez Seagle. The Rev. 
M. D. Shutters spoke of our work in 
China. Mrs. Martha Goedeke stressed 
the cause of the Children of the Church. 
Miss Nona Diehl gave informative 
flashes from executive headquarters. 

With Dr. Trexler we went “On Wings 
Over South America.” A_ thrilling 
moment came when Mrs. Machetzki, 
holding in her hands a replica of the 
houseboat (to be used later in our 
South American work), received from 
the delegates a contribution sent by 
each society, totaling $1,243. 

Under the direction of Mrs. Eric 
Summers, the work of the department 
secretaries was uniquely presented. 
Some striking items in reports were: 
organization of two new societies; an 
increase in total funds received by the 
treasurer; 100 per cent of the societies 
reported to the statistical secretary; 
increased subscriptions to magazine 
and bulletin; India Centennial observed 
with marked success. The four confer- 
ence presidents noted progress, enthu- 
siasm and co-operation of their so- 
cieties. 

Special recognition was given so- 
cieties attaining their fiftieth birthday. 

A period of prayer with hymn was 
devoted to the men and women in the 
armed forces of our country. 

Delegates to the triennial convention 
are Mrs. M. E. Thomas, Mrs. H. B. 
Fogle, Mrs. W. C. Huddle, Miss H. 
Engelbrecht, Mrs. James Orr, Mrs. J. H. 
Mumper, Mrs. Virgil Doub. All officers 
were re-elected. 

As world conditions, national and 
spiritual, were considered, there may 
have been tears in the eyes, discour- 
agement in the heart, subdued voices; 
but eyes brightened, lips smiled, hearts 
rejoiced, as voices sang out in expres- 
sion of confidence and allegiance to our 
country and our God. “On This Foun- 
dation Build.” In the closing address 
by Dr. W. P. Ard we were charged to 
use of our best material. 

Mrs. I. D. Worman, Reporter. 


“Publish Glad Tidings” 


The Women’s Missionary Society of 
the Pacific Synod held its thirty-sixth 
annual convention September 29 to 
October 1 in University Lutheran 
Church, Seattle, Wash. The theme was 
“Publish Glad Tidings.” 

The opening Communion Service 
was in charge of Pastor L. H. Steinhoff. 
The sermon was preached by the Rev. 
Edwin J. Johnson. 

The convention was called to order 
Wednesday morning by the president, 
Mrs. Harry Bell. Her personal interest 
and consecration made possible an in- 
spirational and helpful gathering. The 
address of welcome was given by Mrs. 
K. I. Kobervig, president of one of the 
host societies. A fitting response was 
given by Mrs. Frank Miller, president 
of Trinity Guild, Everett. To Miss Lila 
Thompson, program chairman of the 
Seattle group, was due credit for a 
well-arranged program. The devotional 
services were based on the convention 
theme and were conducted by the fol- 
lowing: Mrs. Edwin Blenker of The 
Dalles; Mrs. J. L. Cauble, Longview; 
Mrs. Wilbur Jessen, Eugene; and Mrs. 
E. W. Bracher, Seattle. 

Mrs. C. O. Borgen and Mrs. Adam 
Gross of Longview presented the work 
of the departments in a unique man- 
ner, simulating a radio broadcast over 
stations W. M. S. and U. L. C. A., the 
kilocycles being 100. At the close of 
the reports, the Life Membership was 
reported and the Memorial Service was 
conducted. The treasurer’s report 
showed a slight increase over last year, 
and the treasurer, Mrs. Alma H. 
Arnold, indicated that the treasury was 
in a healthy condition. The statistical 
report by Mrs. Alta Rankin showed an 
active interest in the missionary pro- 
gram of the whole Church. Mrs. R. F. 
Wold as music chairman stressed hymn 
singing, and urged that representatives 
return to their churches and teach the 
children the great hymns of the church. 
The Rev. J. L. Sawyer, president of the 
Pacific Synod, gave the address on “The 
Missionary Program for Congrega- 
tions.” 

The banquet was another highlight. 
Miss Anna Pasjack of Vancouver, B. C., 
was toastmistress. The student secre- 
tary, Miss Louisa Johnson, brought 
greetings from Dr. Mary E. Markley. 
A stirring address, “Perspective in 
Church Work,” was-given by Mrs. E. J. 
Vickner, president of the Lutheran 
Woman’s League of Seattle. 

The deaconess work was presented 
by Mrs. E. J. Johnson. She introduced 


Sister Vera Nelson of Gethsemane 
Church, Seattle, who spoke on “The 
Work of the Deaconess.” The Rev. 


S. O. Thorlaksson of the Icelandic 
Synod, for the past twenty-five years 
missionary to Japan and now field mis- 
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sionary for the Board of American Mis- 
sions, spoke on “Our Unfinished Work.” 

It was a thrilling experience to re- 
ceive into membership the new mis- 
sionary society of Sitka, Alaska. 

The officers were re-elected: Pres- 
ident, Mrs. Harry Bell; vice-president, 
Mrs. H. I. Spangler; secretary, Mrs. Ben 
Hanich; treasurer, Mrs. A. H. Arnold; 
statistician, Mrs. Harry F. Rankin. The 
service of installation was conducted 
by Pastor J. L. Sawyer. 

The convention was reminded that 
in the late fall Miss Ruth Juram, sec- 
retary for promotion, will visit every 
society of the synod. 

Mrs. Epwin J. JOHNSON. 


“This is the Victory” 


One hundred sixty-five delegates 
and a large number of visitors, attended 
the thirty-fourth convention of the 
Women’s Missionary Society of the 
Wisconsin Conference, Synod of the 
Northwest, held in the Church of the 
Incarnation, Milwaukee. “This is the 
Victory, Even Our Faith,” was the 
theme chosen for this wartime con- 
vention. i 

“Victory Through Service,” was the 
subject of the address at the opening 
Sunday afternoon session by Miss 
Lilith Schwab, missionary on furlough 
from India. In the evening Miss Ruth 
Juram, promotion secretary for the 
general society, spoke of “The Ongoing 
Mission in Wartime and Beyond.” 

A Communion Service Monday 
morning was in charge of the Rev. E. L. 
Moerke, pastor of the host church, and 
the Rev. William Niebling, president of 
conference. The pastor advisor, the 
Rey. Christian T. Breest, conducted the 
Tuesday morning devotions. “The 
Muhlenberg Bicentennial” was pre- 
sented by P. H. Roth, D.D., president 
of Northwestern Theological Seminary. 

Work on the territory of the society 
was discussed by the Rev. L. E. Jacob- 
son, student pastor at the University 
of Wisconsin; the Rev. D. H. Shelhart, 
synodical home missionary; and the 
Rev. H. J. Whiting of the Lutheran 
Welfare Society of Wisconsin. 

Receipts for the year totaled 
$10,737.88, a record for the society. The 
society roll showed an increase of two. 

Officers elected are: President, Mrs. 
C. A. Piel, Milwaukee; vice-president, 
Mrs. W. H. Bredendick, Menasha; re- 
cording secretary, Miss Marie Nelson, 
Madison; treasurer, Mrs. E. F. Wood, 
Kenosha; and statistical secretary, Mrs. 
R. A. Drechsler, Milwaukee. 

Delegates to the synodical society 
convention were elected as follows: 
Mmes. L. Goodrich, S. M. Jensen, E. L. 
Wood, W. H. Bredendick, W. O. Held, 
F. Lemke and Miss Marie Nelson. 

M. P. Pre. 
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Hungarian Lutherans in Conference 


Tue Hungarian Lutheran Conference of the United Lutheran Church 
in America held its second convention September 5-8 in Our Saviour 
Magyar Church, Buffalo, N. Y., in conjunction with the twenty-fifth anni- 


versary of the erection of the church. 


The following congregations were 
represented: St. John’s Windish-Hun- 
garian Church, Bethlehem, Dr. Ernest 

A. Stiegler and Student Charles Krech- 

mar; Zion Hungarian Church, Beth- 
lehem, and the Hungarian churches in 
Allentown and Palmerton, Pa., the Rev. 
John Ormay; Windish-Hungarian 
Church, Perth Amboy, N. J., Dr. 
Nicholas Wesselenyi; First Hungarian 
Church, Cleveland, Ohio, the Rev. A. M. 
Leffler; West Side Hungarian Church, 
Cleveland, Ohio, the Rev. Gabor 
Brachna and Student Stephen Bendes; 
Hungarian Church, Detroit, Mich., the 
Rev. James Becker; Hungarian Church, 
Windsor, Ontario, Canada, the Rev. 
Paul Markovits; Our Saviour Magyar 
Church, Buffalo, N. Y., the Rev. John 
L. E. dePapp; First Hungarian Church, 
‘Pittsburgh, Pa., the Rev. F. W. Rett- 
mann. 

In addition to the ministerial dele- 
gates, two or three lay delegates were 
present from the above churches. The 
Rev. Dr. Henry J. Pflum, Jr., president 
of the Board of American Missions, 
represented Dr. F. H. Knubel, pres- 
ident of the U. L. C. A. 

The conference sermon was preached 
by Dr. E. A. Stiegler in Hungarian, and 
by the Rev. A. M. Leffler in English. 
The sermons at the anniversary of the 
Buffalo congregation were preached by 
the Rev. James Becker and the Rev. 
F. W. Rettmann. At this service Chris- 
tian and American flags were dedicated 
by Dr. Stiegler. 


Officers Elected 


The following officers were elected 
to serve for two years: Dr. E. A. 
Stiegler, president; the Rev. John de- 
Papp, secretary; Mr. Samuel Holeczy, 
Pittsburgh, Pa., treasurer. The Rev. 
‘Alexander Poloskey of Caldwell, N. J., 
was elected statistician. 

The official Hungarian language 
monthly paper, Eros Var (a Mighty 
Fortress), is published under the su- 
pervision of the Board of American 
Missions of the U. L. C. A. The Rev. 
Gabor Brachna was elected editor and 
the Rev. A. M. Leffler the news pub- 
lisher. The Hungarian congregations 
represented at the conference assumed 
financial responsibility for the cost of 
editing and publishing this paper. Each 
congregation was apportioned a certain 
amount, and the church councils and 
pastors will be responsible for the rais- 
ing of this sum every six months. Thus 
this official paper will be sent to every 
church member free of charge. 
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Concerning Benevolences 


The delegates unanimously pledged 
their willingness to urge that the mem- 
bers of their respective congregations 
assume a more generous participation 
in the benevolences of the U. L. C. A. 
The feeling was that all should and 
must put forth an effort to raise more 
and larger amounts for the general 
benevolence of the U. L. C. A. It was 
emphatically stated by the speakers 
that the Hungarian group acknowledges 
the U. L. C. A. as the mother church, 
and it is their sacred duty to co-operate 
in the work of the parent church. 

It was also recommended and ap- 
proved by the convention that the 
duplex envelope system should be in- 
troduced in every congregation, and 
that English services should be intro- 
duced in those congregations where no 
such services are now conducted. 

The 1944 convention of the confer- 
ence will be held in St. John’s Church, 
Bethlehem, Pa. 

A telegram of greeting and express- 
ing the loyalty and high esteem of the 
Hungarian Lutherans in America was 
sent to Dr. Knubel from the floor of 
the convention. 

Joun L. E. pEPapp, Sec. 


Brotherhood of Pitts- 
burgh Synod 


Tue Brotherhood of the Pittsburgh 
Synod met in annual convention in the 
First Church, Apollo, Pa., Martin L. 
Clare, D.D., pastor. 

Western Pennsylvania had not yet 
come under gas rationing, but the 
problem of tires, of lengthened work 
days, along with the other situations 
with which we daily become more fa- 
miliar, concerns the men of the Pitts- 
burgh Synod as fully as men of any 
other Brotherhood group. Pittsburgh 
extends over a wide territory, 167 miles 
between Pittsburgh and Corry, 146 be- 
tween Pittsburgh and Erie. Apollo is 
situated on the Kiskiminetas River, 
reasonably central to the whole area. 
The question of attendance was put to 
the first severe test, making this par- 
ticular convention an important one. 

Two sessions were arranged, an af- 
ternoon business period, and the ban- 
quet at 6.30 o’clock. The executive 
committee met in the forenoon and laid 
out the business items for considera- 
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tion by the entire body in the afternoon. 
The afternoon attendance was not large, 
but it was representative, with an ex- 
cellent series of reports from confer- 
ence officers on local activities, pay- 
ments of synodical and U. L. C. A. 
Brotherhood dues, new groups in the 
congregations, subscriptions to Lu- 
theran Men, and interest in the general 
work of the Church. 

J. Milton Deck of Philadelphia, pres- 
ident of the U. L. C. A. Brotherhood, 
was speaker at the banquet, before a 
group which filled the social hall of 
First Church. The women had pre- 
pared a turkey dinner. 

Participating in the banquet program 
were John A. Hill, Leechburgh; pres- 
ident of the Pittsburgh Synod, Dr. H. 
Reed Shepfer; and the Apollo Singers, 
a double male quartet of fine ability. 
Officers of the Pittsburgh Synod Broth- 
erhood are W. H. Clapie, New Brigh- 
ton, president; Frank I. Bossart, 
Greensburg, vice-president; Weldon P. 
West, Evans City, secretary; Frank 
Vollmer, Erie, treasurer; C. C. Good- 
man, DuBois, honorary president. 

Probably the outstanding business 
item was the approval of the plan to 
erect cottages at the Old People’s Home 
at Zelienople, for retired pastors and 
their wives. For the duration of the 
war it is not possible to undertake a 
building program, but the convention 
was unanimous in the decision to es- 
tablish a fund to be applied toward 
erection of such cottages. This men’s 
auxiliary is the first Pittsburgh Synod 
organization to take official action on 
the program, though it is understood 
that the Women’s Missionary Society, 
meeting October 7 and 8 at Latrobe, 
also gave place on the business pro- 
gram for study of the cottage plan. 


York, Pa. “I dedicate this service 
banner to the boys and girl in our 
country’s defense.” As Pastor Howard 
O. Walker of St. Peter’s Church, York, 
Pa., uttered these words, a service flag 
of twenty-nine stars was unveiled be- 
fore a large congregation of invited rel- 
atives and friends Sunday evening, 
October 4. The flag, presented by the 
Sunday school, was unveiled by Frank 
Heiland, father of Richard Heiland, 
superintendent of St. Peter’s Sunday 
school, who was recently inducted into 
the army. “God Bless Our Lads,” a 
poem written by a soldier and set to a 
hymn tune, was sung during the serv- 
ice. Pictures of all those in the armed 
service will be kept on display with the 
flag for the duration. 

Of the 29 mentioned 20 are in the 
Army, five in the Navy, two in the 
Marine Corps, one, a son of the con- 
gregation, Raymond C. Shindler, is a 
chaplain, and the girl is a member of 
the Woman’s Army Auxiliary Corps. 
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Wie tropolt fan Ve York 


NEGRO HARLEM AND CONCERTED COMMUNITY AND 
RELIGIOUS EFFORTS DEMAND ATTENTION 


THE city-wide Citizens’ Committee 
of Harlem which, up to the present, 
has supplied the most accurate and re- 
liable information on living conditions 
among the Negro residents of Harlem 
in New York City, does not confirm in 
its findings the newspaper items that 
crime among the Harlem Negroes is on 
the increase. 

On the contrary the trend is def- 
initely downward. The term, “mug- 
ging,” a type of personal assault, is 
being applied to attacks by Negroes 
with dramatic news effect, as if Harlem 
Negroes had suddenly evolved a new 
method of violence previously unknown 
to the underworld. While evildoing 
cannot be excused anywhere by any- 
one, the question might be asked, what 
business have service men on furlough 
in congested Harlem apartments oc- 
cupied by Negroes, often mostly by 
Negro women? The fact that Negroes 
are discussing segregation for their 
own protection is significant. 

The Racial Discrimination Amend- 
ment, which went into effect in Octo- 
ber, has given New York Protestants 
and others an opportunity to demon- 
strate Christianity, for which some 
were not prepared. The amendment 
provides that no children’s agency 
which in any way discriminates against 
any race or creed can receive public 
funds for the care of public or court 
wards. 

The issue boiled over in the early 
summer and produced a flock of inter- 
esting resolutions from agency boards. 
However, the city stood firm, and by 
now practically all the children’s homes 
and agencies involved have arranged to 
meet the new conditions. 

Our own Camp Wilbur Herrlich and 
Camp Norge, and the Children’s De- 
partment of the Lutheran Welfare 
Council, have always made generous 
provision for Negro children in need. 
The Family Welfare Committee of the 
Inner Mission Society of New York 
City at its regular meeting last week 
approved the amendment, commended 
it to the other Lutheran agencies, and 
offered its co-operation in the solution 
of problems arising from the new reg- 
ulations. 

The tragic thing about Negro Harlem 
lies in the fact that whereas the pop- 
ulation has increased steadily, health, 
welfare and police protection have not. 
Thousands of Negro children have no 
place to play but the street, and there 
is no room for them at home. As to 
jobs, employers still discriminate widely 
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against Negroes. In Brooklyn and the 
Jamaica district of Queens also, the 
Negro faces handicaps which trouble 
the civil authorities and should trouble 
the churches. 


“A Community Chest?” 

New York financial leaders and wel- 
fare executives are still discussing the 
pro and con issue of a “community 
chest.” 

When the Greater New York Fund 
was organized three years ago, it was 
felt that it would grow into an inclu- 
sive fund. It is doubtful now if it will 
ever advance beyond an employer-em- 
ployee collecting agent. Like all other 
New York drives, it has not succeeded 
in staging a real short-term appeal. For 
the 1942 campaign, which began last 
April, the campaign office lately an- 
nounced a total of $4,200,000 in cash 
and subscriptions. It should be stated 
that this is largely new money. Ap- 
proximately $8,000 will be available for 
seven participating Lutheran agencies. 

The “chest” committee reported last 
month that it needed more time. So the 
matter is off till next year. Protestants 
are heavily involved in the New York 
picture, since they give most of the 
contributed money which has been dis- 
tributed to other groups, as though the 
Protestant agencies did not need it. 

The United Hospital Fund campaign, 
a type of hospital community chest, for 
$1,383,000 is now on. Two of our local 
Lutheran hospitals are in the Fund and 
expect to receive about $18,000 out of 
the total, if the goal is reached. 

In thirty-four suburban towns and 
districts of Metropolitan New York 
local community chests are this fall 
campaigning for a combined goal of 
nearly $5,000,000. 


Lutheran Laymen’s Campaign 

Two weeks ago, following a success- 
ful and inspiring dinner meeting ad- 
dressed by the Rev. Herbert H. Gall- 
man of Jersey City, the 1942 Lutheran 
Laymen’s Committee of the Lutheran 
Welfare Council of this Metropolitan 
Area swung into action for their fourth 
annual appeal. 

The purpose of the effort is to pub- 
licize the work and needs of our Lu- 
theran agencies, to direct attention to 
Lutheran parish and community wel- 
fare problems, and to provide our con- 
gregations with an annual opportunity 
to support our various Lutheran wel- 
fare services in this area. Social Mis- 
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sion Month supplied an added stim- 
ulant. 

Pastors and lay leaders often com- 
plain, and rightly so, that the twenty- 
eight local Lutheran agencies make too 
many separate and conflicting appeals 
for funds during the year. The Lay- 
men’s Committee, which is the annually 
and seasonally enlarged Finance Com- 
mittee of the Lutheran Welfare Coun- 
cil, offers the answer through the an- 
nual fall campaign. 

However, the congregations have not 
co-operated as might be expected, and 
the agencies and their boards have 
been slow to recognize the new fund- 
raising conditions which exist today in 
our great cities, in the church and in 
the world. The young congregations 


-and the young agencies, both without 


the handicap of outmoded sentiments 
and traditions, seem to be most alert 
to the situation. 

Nevertheless last fall the final cam- 
paign report showed $27,065 raised and 
subscribed in 143 congregations rep- 
resenting all Lutheran bodies in the 
area. Distribution of funds are made 
according to approved formulas and on 
the basis of synod, district and func- 
tion represented. Since a number of 
congregations forward money directly 
to agencies, the Laymen’s Committee 
figures have that much less significance. 
That new money has been discovered, 
the rate of renewals steadied and the 
loyalty to our Lutheran welfare serv- 
ices deepened is generally conceded. 

This fall, with its greater needs in 
the face of difficult conditions, Joseph 
W. Heimsoth, campaign chairman, 
hopes to raise a larger amount. In the 
New Jersey District, William Blohm, 
Jr., chairman, is putting forth special 
effort on behalf of the new Lutheran 
Service Bureau and in Queens, Fred G. 
Kraft, has been delayed by the Lu- 
theran welfare survey now completed. 


Vorth Jersey lhe 


By Apert P, STAUDERMAN 


Tus is largely a report on two fine ~ 
and successful conventions held in our 
territory during the month of Septem- 
ber. The first was the forty-seventh 
annual convention of the New Jersey 
State Luther League, and the second 
the annual fall convention of the New 
Jersey Conference of the United Synod 
of New York. 

Though their ranks were somewhat 
depleted, due to the absence of young 
men, the Luther Leaguers gathered 
two hundred strong at St. Paul’s 
Church, Teaneck, over the Labor Day 
week end. The theme of the services, 
selected by the Convention Committee, 
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was “A Changeless Christ for Times 
Like These.” 


The three chief speakers were the 
Rev. Dr. Gustave W. Weber of Potts- 
town, Pa., whose subject was “His Mes- 
sage of Faith”; the Rev. Dr. Russell D. 
Snyder of the Philadelphia Seminary, 
on “His Message of Service”; and the 
Rev. Dr. Roswell Barnes, executive 
secretary of the Federal Council of 
Churches, on “His Message of Hope.” 
These three preachers presented a 
strong message of inspiration which 
had a deep effect upon the Leaguers. 


Mr. Alvin Schaediger, president of 
the Luther League of America, and a 
member of the New Jersey State 
League, spoke at the opening service, 
interpreting the Lord’s Prayer in terms 
of faith, hope and service. The Rev. 
Ivan L. Sterner of Dumont, the Rev. 
Harold Haas of Rochester, the Rev. 
Albert P. Stauderman, pastor of the 
host church, the Rev. Charles K. Fegley 
of Weehawken, and various officers of 
the League also had a part in conduct- 
ing convention services. The Rev. Dr. 
Paul C. White, the Rev. Ernest C. 
French of Newburg, and the Rev. Wil- 
liam F. Behrens of Cranford, took part 
in the sessions in official capacities. 

To this observer, two main attitudes 
stood out: the fine atmosphere of rev- 
erence and sincerity which permeated 
all the worship services, and especially 
the Holy Communion Service Sunday 
morning; and the high spirit of fun and 
good fellowship which prevailed at 
mealtimes and at the social sessions. 


New Jersey Conference 

The seventy-nine congregations of 
this conference were well represented 
at the convention held September 22 at 
St. Peter’s Church, North Plainfield. 
The Rev. J. Edward Gonzalez is pastor 
of this congregation, which was host to 
the conference as part of its fiftieth an- 
niversary celebration. 

Chief interest of the conference was 
aroused by the address of the Rev. Dr. 
S. White Rhyne, executive secretary of 
the Parish and Church School Board, 
and by the visit of President Samuel 
Trexler of the synod. A very complete 
report was given by the Social Missions 
Committee, which introduced the rep- 
resentatives of eight institutions and 
agencies. The opening service of Holy 
Communion included a helpful sermon 
by the president of -the conference, the 
Rev. J. Henry Meyer of Elizabeth. 


Congregational Activities 

One building operation is still con- 
tinuing in the conference. Holy Trin- 
ity Church, Leonia, having just gotten 
under the priorities deadline, is hard at 
work on the construction of its new 
chapel. The Rev. Alfred Mattes is lead- 
ing his people in this advancement. 
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In order to ease transportation prob- 
lems, the Bergen District Luther 
League is holding all its rallies this 
year in centrally-located St. Mark’s 
Church, Hackensack, the Rev. H. P. 
Hansen pastor. A goodly crowd at- 
tended the September rally to hear Dr. 
Ambrose Hering of the Lutheran Wel- 
fare Council of New York. 


In an effort to establish a “united 
front,” several Augustana and U. L. 
C. A. congregations in Bergen County 
participated in a Reformation Festival 
Service November l, at St. Paul’s 
Church in Teaneck. Dr. Otto Bostrom 
of New York was guest preacher, and a 
Lutheran male chorus sang. 


The Kinderfreund Orphans’ Home in 
Jersey City held its annual Fall Fes- 
tival September 20. Speakers were Dr. 
W. S. Hinman of Wagner College and 
the Rev. H. C. Freimuth of Montclair. 
War is making increased demands 
upon this institution, which Pastor 
E. A. Sievert heads, and children’s and 
old folks’ departments are filled. 


The Lutheran: Welfare Bureau of 
New Jersey held its annual meeting at 
Good Shepherd Church, Weehawken, 
September 29. William Blohm, Jr., 


Jersey City attorney, is heading the 
New Jersey sector of the welfare cam- 
paign this fall. 


° HENRY MELCHIOR MUHLENBERG 
The life story of the Lutheran leader whose organizing genius and 
vision brought order out of chaos in early Lutheran history and gained 
for him the name, “The Patriarch of the Lutheran Church in America.” 
This concise account gives the main facts of his life and work. 


e AN EAGLE OF THE WILDERNESS 
A narrative sketch of the life of Henry Melchior Muhlenberg for young 


readers. 


¢ LUTHERAN MAKERS OF AMERICA 

Thumbnail sketches these are of sixty-eight notable early Lutherans— 

simply-told, short, biographical portraitures giving the essential facts con- 
cerning their subjects and the nature of their contributions. Illustrated. 


¢ LUTHERAN LANDMARKS AND PIONEERS By William J. Finck 


Places and persons figuring in early American Lutheran history are 
historically and appreciatively presented here. 
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Carthage College 


Wir only twelve less students reg- 
istered than a year ago, Carthage 
College, Fremont, Nebraska, began its. 
seventy-second year September 17 with 
an impressive opening convocation. A 
formal academic procession, in which 
faculty and upperclassmen gave place 
of honor to eighty-three freshmen, con- 
tributed much to the occasion. 

Prof. A. O. Boatman, new chairman 
of the faculty, presided at the convoca- 
tion. The program included presenta- 
tion of new faculty members, several 
numbers by the Carthage College choir 
and an address by Dr. R. G. Schulz, 
president of the college. 

Announcement of the college’s par- 
ticipation in the Blue Cross Hospital 
Plan, whereby all members of the stu- 
dent body will be eligible for hospital 
care for thirty days in any hospital of 
their choice, represented a forward 
step in the student health program. 

The beautiful new Georgian Colonial 
library building is now open for use. 
Miss Emily C. Pennock, for many years. 
librarian at Carthage College, devoted 
considerable time during the summer 
to supervising the moving of nearly 
30,000 volumes into this building. The 
new library also houses a little chapel 
for daily chapel services. 

RaupH EH. WHIPPLE. 
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Church Furnis 


bY 


CHOIR GOWNS 


PULPIT VESTMENTS 


HANGINGS - ORNAMENTS - FRINGES 
FURNISHINGS AND SUPPLIES 


Catalogue Free on Request. 
The C. E. WARD CO., New London, 0. 


Aeolian-Skinner 


ANNOUNCES 


a new design for a small 
organ for small churches. 


Full description upon request. 


AEOLIAN-SKINNER ORGAN CQ. 
Boston, Mass. 


MARION 
OLEEG:E 


A LUTHERAN 
COLLEGE FOR 
YOUNG WOMEN 


Accredited Junior 

College and last two 

years of High School 

famous “blue 

grass” region of Vir- 

inia. Liberal Arts, 

re-library, Pre- 

nursing, Pre-jour- 

nalism, Pre-social Work, Education, Business 

Education, Home Economics, Music, Speech. 

Happy home and social life in atmosphere 

of Southern culture. 68th year. Rates, $475.00 

to $520.00. Catalogue and view book.—H. J. 
Rhyne, Pres., Box K, Marion, Va. 


ysis GOWNS 
bE Pulpit 

\ Confirmation Robes. Paraments. 
Fine materials, beautiful work, 
pleasingly low prices. State your 
needs. Catalog, samples on re- 


quest. DeMoulin Bros. & Co., 
1127 S. 4th St., Greenville, Ill. 


THE LUTHERAN 


We ‘Soe Conference, Synod of Ohio 


THE twenty-second annual conven- 
tion of the Southern Conference of the 
Synod of Ohio was not held in Ohio 
this year. September 23 and 24, pas- 
tors and lay delegates, representing the 
fifty-seven parishes in the conference, 
crossed the Ohio River at Cincinnati to 
meet in Trinity Church, Bellevue, Ky. 
The host church under the leadership 
of Pastor C. Myron Danford is cele- 
brating their fiftieth anniversary this 
year, and showed the convention real 
“southern” hospitality. 

Devotional services were under the 
direction of the Rey. Paul Bressler, 
who served as chaplain. Three subjects 
were presented for discussion and 
study. The first was a symposium on 
Catechetics, in which materials were 
presented, followed by a discussion of 
methods and measurements. The ma- 
terials were a display of the various 
texts and catechetical helps from the 
Publication House. The Rev. H. I. 
Pospesel read the paper on “Methods 
for Both Youth and Adult Classes”; 
and L. P. Speaker, D.D., led the discus- 
sion on “Measurements.” 

The Rev. Herbert N. Gourley read a 
paper on “The Lutheran View of Hu- 
man Nature,” based on Article II of the 
Augsburg Confession. E. Clyde Xander, 
D.D., presented the third topic, “Per- 
sonal Pastoral Counseling.” The Com- 
munion Service, devotions and papers 
combined to make the conference most 
helpful. 

Several important matters of busi- 
ness were covered. Nine new men were 
welcomed into the conference. These 
included the Rev. Carl S. Gladfelter, 
Vandalia Parish; the Rev. Enos Bacon, 
St. Paul, Cincinnati; the Rev. Wilbur 
H. Kibler, Gebhart-Ingomar Parish; 
the Rev. Richard L. Smith, Grace 
Church, West Carrolton; the Rev. John 
H. Meister, Zion, Middletown; the Rev. 
H. C. TerVehn, Darrtown Parish, which 
includes student pastor duties at Miami 
University, Oxford; the Rev. James L. 
Keyser, chaplain at the Boys’ Industrial 
School at Lancaster; the Rev. Anton L. 
Anderson, Grace Church, Springfield; 
and the Rev. John W. Rilling, First 
Church, Springfield. 

The Rev. John M. Warnes of Spring- 
field was named president of the con- 
ference, and all the other officers were 
returned for another year: Mr. EK. J. 
Thum of Dayton was elected president 
of the Conference Brotherhood or- 
ganization at the fellowship banquet. 
The Rev. W. C. Zimman of Dayton 
delivered the address. 

Of the reports given by the, various 
committees and _ representatives of 
synod, all were encouraging except the 
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one on the response to Lutheran World 
Action. However, many of the congre- 
gations have not yet reported their of- 
ferings, and it is believed that the quota 
will be met in full. 

The Rev. Finn H. Hansen, for nearly 
three years pastor of Christian Educa- 
tion in First Church, Dayton, resigned 
recently to accept a call to Faith 
Church, South Beloit, Ill. It was with 
keen regret that First Church accepted 
his resignation. For several months 
before the Rev. William C. Zimman 
was called, Pastor Hansen carried the 
full burden of the work of this large 
Dayton congregation. In addition to 
his work with the Sunday school and 
Luther League he was active in syn- 
odical League work, serving on the 
executive committee of the Ohio or- 
ganization. 


The Southern Conference Luther 
League held its fall conference in con- 
junction with the state convention in 
Toledo over the Labor Day week-end. 
Austin Shell, Ellerton, was named 
president; Olga Holiga, Dayton, was 
elected vice-president; Olive Kennedy, 
Donnelsville, secretary; John Lyons, 
Springfield, treasurer; and the Rev. 
H. C. Castor, Springfield, adviser. 


The Rev. John T. Keister, Jr., re- 
signed recently from the Church of Our 
Saviour, the new mission congregation 
in Oakwood, Dayton, Ohio, to organize 
a new congregation in Washington, 
D. C. Mr. Keister has done a splendid 
work in effecting the organization of 
the Oakwood congregation. 


The Rev. Clarence Flath has been 
appointed by the Board of Home Mis- 
sions to assist the Rev. Paul Weihl in 
serving the congregations and men in 
Osborn, Ohio, and Patterson Field. 
Pastor Flath will serve the congrega- 
tion at Brandt in addition to the work 
of calling in assisting Pastor Weihl. 


New Pastor of Pine 
Grove Charge 


Sunpay evening, September 27, at an 
impressive service in St. John’s Church, 
Pine Grove, Pa., the Rev. Lester M. Utz 
was installed as pastor of this historic 
church. As pastor of St. John’s and 
its associate congregations at Outwood 
and Jacob’s Mr. Utz will be the pastor 
of the oldest Lutheran church in west- 
ern Schuylkill County. 

Jacob’s Church, R. D. Pine Grove, 
generally known as the “White Church,” _ 
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was organized in 1780, and has the dis- 
tinction of being the mother of Lu- 
theranism in the Swatara Valley. 
Before coming to Pine Grove Mr. 
Utz served the York Springs Parish. 
The service of installation was in 
charge of the president of the Central 
Pennsylvania Synod, Dr. M. R. Ham- 
sher, assisted by Dr. Charles Finley 
Sanders, professor emeritus of the de- 
partment of philosophy at Gettysburg 
College. Dr. Hamsher gave the charge 
to the pastor and Dr. Sander delivered 
the charge to the congregation. Special 
music was a feature of the program. 
At the time of his election to this 
strong rural parish Pastor Utz was 
serving as chairman of the Publicity 
Committee of the Central Pennsylvania 
Synod, was a member of the executive 
board of the Pennsylvania Council of 


The Rev. Lester Milton Utz 


Churches, and held responsible posi- 
tions in religious and civic activities in 
the county and state. Pastor Utz suc- 
ceeds the late Dr. Harry S. Dollman. 


Thirtieth Anniversary 


SEPTEMBER 29, at a noon luncheon at 
the Edgewater Beach Hotel in Chi- 
cago, 159 members and friends of the 
Women’s Missionary Society of Christ 
Church, Chicago, Ill., gathered to cele- 
brate the thirtieth anniversary of their 
organization. Guests of honor were Dr. 
Armin G. Weng, president of the 
Illinois Synod, who delivered a chal- 
lenging message; Mrs. Weng, guest 
soloist; and Dr. and Mrs. John M. 
Bramkamp, former neighbors of Christ 
Church. Letters of greeting were read 
from present and former officials of the 
national and synodical societies, and 
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Newcomers to Philadelphia Heartily. Welcomed 


MESSIAH LUTHERAN, The Friendly Church 


SIXTEENTH AND JEFFERSON STS., PHILADELPHIA, PA. 
DR. ROSS H. STOVER, Pastor 


9:00 A. M.—Sunday Morning Service 
10:00 A. M.—Sunday School 


Le 30 P. M.—Luther Leagues 
7:30 P. M.—Evening Service 


11:00 A. M.—Morning Worship (WDAS)7:30 P. M.—Thursday Night (WDAS) 


Dr. Stover’s Books 


UNITED LUTHERAN PUBLICATION HOUSE 


“How Shall I Say It?” or “The Art of Public Speaking.” 


9 3100: 


“What Do We Know About Life After Death?” $1.0 


“Tl Tell You Why I Am a Protestant.” 


greetings were presented in person or 
by letter from former presidents of the 
local society. 

In August 1912 the late Mrs. S. F. 
Breckenridge, at that time president of 
the executive committee of the Wo- 
men’s Home and Foreign Missionary 
Society of the General Synod, who was 
visiting her daughter, Mrs. Bramkamp, 
was invited to the home of Pastor and 
Mrs. Lottich to speak to the women of 
the church about the work of the 
Women’s Missionary Society. Her in- 
spirational message resulted in plans 
for a meeting held September 11, 1912, 
when the organization was effected with 
eight charter members. Mrs. David A. 
Davy, then president of the Women’s 
Home and Foreign Missionary Society 
of the Northern Illinois Synod, was 
present to assist. Today the active 
membership is seventy-two. Offerings 
through the conference treasury the 
first year amounted to $12.30, while for 
the thirty years they have totaled over 
$6,000. 

Among the well-known leaders in 
the Church who in the past have been 
identified with this society are Mrs. 
Henry Lee Yarger, whose late husband 
was for many years general secretary 
of the Board of Home Missions and 
Church Extension of the U. L. C. A. 
and who once served as president of 
the society; and Mrs. George Albrecht, 
former missionary to India. 

The achievements of this organiza- 
tion are an illustration of the way in 
which Christ Church and its auxiliaries 
have always supported the projects of 
the United Lutheran Church and of the 
synod under the inspirational leader- 
ship of Dr. and Mrs. Lottich, who have 
served the congregation throughout its 
history. 


A Student Program 


The Newberry College Lutheran 
Student Association under the direc- 
tion of its president, D. J. Haigler, pre- 
sented the following program during 
the summer months celebrating the 
twentieth anniversary of the national 
organization of Lutheran students. 

A letter from the president was sent 
to a Lutheran student in every Lu- 
theran congregation represented in 
Newberry College. Each was requested 
to prepare with the aid of fellow Lu- 
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When in St. Louis, Missouri, visit 


FAITH LUTHERAN CHURCH 


ALFRED L. GREWE, D.D., Pastor 
2831 Kingshighway Memorial Blvd. 
SUNDAY SERVICES 10:45 A. M. 


CHRISTIAN GREETING CARDS 
for re-sale or personal use. Christmas Cards. Also 
cards for all occasions. Birthday, Congratulations, 
Good Cheer, Get Well, and Sympathy folders. True 
Christian sentiments. Each exquisite card has some dis- 
tinctive touch which gives it Instant appeal. There 
should be a BIG demand in your community for these 
cards. Rock-bottom prices insure our agents large all- 
year-round profits. WRITE TODAY for information. 

SCRIPTURE GREETING CARD COMPANY 


Dept. 18 Box 9342 Philadelphia, Pa. 


CHURG EMBROIDERIES 


Bible Markers 
Super-Frontals 
STOLES — CHOIR GOWNS — CAPS 
BRASS GOODS—SILK FLAGS—BANNERS 
WM. LEHMBERG & SONS, Inc. 
138 N. TENTH ST., PHILADELPHIA 


CHURCH 
PAINTINGS 
Mural and Altar 


JOHN KROGMANN 
ARTIST 


Studio 3 3561 W. Fullerton 
Chicago 


theran students a program presenting 
the origin, organization, advance, and 
purpose, of the Lutheran Student As- 
sociation of America, and also the work 
of the LSA in his own college. The 
president set aside the third Sunday in 
July as Lutheran Students’ Day, on 
which day the program was to be pre- 
sented to each congregation and to 
future Lutheran students. 

With the co-operation of the New- 
berry Lutheran students and the local 
pastors, the program was quite suc- 
cessful. Among the congregations in 
which it was given are the following: 
Resurrection, Augusta, Ga.; Ascension, 
Savannah, Ga.; Center Grove, Kannap- 
olis, N. C.; Resurrection, C ameron, 
S. C.; St. Matthew, Charleston, S. C.; 
St. Paul, Columbia, S. C.; Grace, Gil- 
bert, S. C.; Immanuel, Greenwood, 
S. C.; Holy Trinity, Little Mountain, 
S. C.; Woman’s Memorial, Spartanburg, 
Sc 

An offering of thirty dollars was 
taken and is to be used on the LSAA 
Anniversary Year Objective. 

ERLAND NE Lson, Reporter. 
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Gettysburg College 


Wits the largest student body in the 
history of the college, including a record 
enrollment of 260 freshmen, Gettysburg 
College officially opened its one hun- 
dred eleventh academic year Séptem- 
ber 24. 

Upon announcing the opening of the 
college, President Hanson made the 
following statement: “Surrounded by 
world chaos, the American people are 
prizing more highly than ever the free- 
doms and opportunities which are a 
part of our heritage. 

“In the midst of destruction, we are 
dreaming of the day of rebuilding. We 
are dreaming of the days when the 
smoke will be cleared, the guns stacked 
and America will have the opportunity 
of building on the old a finer and more 
durable future. 

“America’s day has come! Whether 
we wish it or not, the westward march 
of civilization has thrust world leader- 
ship into the hands of America. We 
shall be called upon to lead the world 
to higher levels of thinking and nobler 
levels of living. 

“Our schools of learning today have 
a sacred obligation—that of preparing 
men and women with minds that are 
clear, hearts that are kind and whose 
standards of living are high. These will 
supply our land and the world with 
the leadership it shall need in every 
walk of life. 

“Gettysburg College is beginning this 
year of work with such a high view of 
its task.” 

Dr. Hanson also announced the addi- 
tion of four new members to the fac- 
ulty. In conjunction with Gettysburg 
Theological Seminary, the college this 
year will have the services of Dr. 
Bertha Paulssen, who will offer courses 
in sociology. For several years Dr. 
Paulssen has been professor of sociology 
at Wagner College. 

Miss Dorothy G. Lee, who will serve 
as dean of women and also as assistant 
professor of education, replaces Miss 
Elizabeth H. Connelly. 

Dr. C. W. Byers, for twenty years a 
member of the faculty of the Univer- 
sity of North Dakota, will fill a vacancy 
in the physics department; while Dr. 
John Baxter, instructor at Loyola Uni- 
versity, replaces Dr. C. Allen Sloat of 
the chemistry department, who has 
entered the chemical warfare division 
of the United States Army. 


Charles F. Freihofer 


a devoted and faithful member of Beth- 
lehem Church, Philadelphia, Pa., en- 
tered into life September 12, 1942, at 
Fort Lauderdale, Fla., in the eighty- 
third year of his age. 

He was born in Bridgeton, N. J., 


YOU NEVER 
CAN TELL! 


Spiritual Need Is No Respecter 
of Persons 


It was a beautiful brownstone 
front residence, the show place of 
the town. The family is quite faith- 
ful to their church. The lady of the 
house answered my ring and when 
I informed her of my mission she 
said, “You may talk with mother. 
She is in the drawing room.” 

The mother was a sweet little lady 
of advanced years. She was very 
much interested in my explanation 
of the various features of THE 
LUTHERAN, and told me that in her 
home they had always had The Lu- 
theran Observer, and that she would 
like to have THE LUTHERAN. 

“Please call my daughter and she 
will get you the two dollars,” I 
called the daughter and told her 
that her mother would like to have 
Tue LUTHERAN. 

She said, “No, Mother, we have 
plenty of other magazines.” (The 
drawing room table was covered 
with a veritable “plethora” of secu- 
Jar publications.) 

I tried to explain to her that Tur 
Lutueran filled a need that was not 
covered by these other magazines. 
She replied, “When mother wants to 
read she has plenty of reading mat- 
ter right here without getting an 
additional publication.” 

Then and there I determined to 
convince an indifferent daughter. I 
turned to page one again to gather 
up points that I had passed over 
during the first presentation and to 
re-emphasize other points. 

At the close of the second presen- 
tation she said, “You may put us 
down for a six-months subscription.” 
While somewhat exasperated she 
did not become angry at my per- 
sistence. 

I went down from that house feel- 
ing justified, for I felt that a saintly 
mother in a home of wealth is as 
much entitled to the spiritual values 
of our church paper as are the 
mothers in the most humble homes 
who must—and do—make sacrifices 
in order to secure THE LUTHERAN. 

The only safe course is to make 
THe LUTHERAN available to all alike, 
irrespective of social position, finan- 
cial ability, or any other external 
circumstances. 


SPIRITUAL NEED IS NO 
RESPECTER OF PERSONS 


Rev. Ralph L. Wagnér, 
Carlisle, Pa. 


THE LUTHERAN 


February 17, 1860, and was one of a 
large family, of whom one sister and. 
one brother survive. 

At the age of eighteen he moved to 
Philadelphia to learn his trade as a 
baker. June 3, 1884, he went into busi- 
ness for himself. Thus began in a 
humble way the baking business which 
was destined to become the largest of 
its kind in the country. By thrift, per- 
severance, hard work, honesty, and in- 
tegrity Mr. Freihofer founded what 
later became the Freihofer Baking 
Company. 

Mr. Freihofer was the father of 
twelve children, eight of whom survive. 
The mother of these children, Pauline 
Braun Freihofer, died July 31, 1933. 
January 5, 1935, Mr. Freihofer married 
Mrs. Annette S. Woll, who had also 
been closely identified with Beth- 
lehem Church for many years and was 
an able leader in the Women’s Mission- 
ary Society and other departments of 
church work. 

Charles Freihofer was outstanding in 
many ways. He was eminently success- 
ful in business and enjoyed abundant 
material prosperity, but successfully 
withstood the acid test of wealth. He 
remained humble, God-fearing, and 
devout, and had a deep sense of Chris- 
tian stewardship. He was liberal in 
support of his congregation and con- 
tributed of his means to many worthy 
charities. 


OBITUARY 
Theodore H. Becker, D.D. 


pastor emeritus of Christ Church, Buffalo, N. Y., 
died in his home in Snyder, N. Y., September 
22 at the age of eighty-eight years. 

Dr. Becker, a son of John Philip Becker and 
his wife, Mary Wingert, was born in Buffalo, 
January 17, 1854. He received his preliminary 
education in Buffalo schools. In 1877 he matric- 
ulated in the Lutheran Theological Seminary at 
Philadelphia. He was graduated from the sem- 
inary in 1880 and was ordained by the Minis- 
terium of New York. In the same year he was 
called to serve Zion Church, Cohocton, N. Y. 

Five years later he was called to take charge 
of a mission Sunday school in Buffalo by his 
mother church, which he immediately organized 
into Christ Church. He served Christ Church 
for fifty-seven years as pastor and pastor 
emeritus, completing sixty-two years in the 
ministry. During his ministry at Christ Church 
the congregation grew rapidly, necessitating 
the erection of three church edifices within 
eight years. The present membership is 1,200 
communing members. 

Dr. Becker took great interest in all church 
activities and served on a number of important 
committees of the United Synod of New York 
and the Western Conference, in which his en- 
tire ministry was spent. He was president of 
the Western Conference for a number of years, 
as well as its secretary. 

Dr. Becker was one of the founders of the 
Lutheran Church Home for the Aged in Buf- 
falo and served as -an.active member of the 
Board of Directors for forty years, and hon- 
orary member for four years. 

He served on the Board of Directors of Wag- 
ner College for twenty-two years, a number of 
years as its president. As an ardent advocate 
of Christian education and the church college, 
he marshaled the forces of the Church behind 
Wagner College. Through his untiring efforts 
Christ Church has become one of the college’s 
strongest supporters. In recognition of his work 
in this field and as an outstanding pastor, 
Wagner College conferred upon him the degree 
of Doctor of Divinity in 1929. 

His ministry inspired six sons of the congre- 
gation to enter the gospel ministry: C. Reichert, 
William Hoebel, John M. Strodel, Walter J. 
Huthman, William Voss and Harold Sticht. It 
was his pleasure to ordain and install one of 
his spiritual sons as his associate and successor, 
the Rev. John M. Strodel. 
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If You're Going to the Movies 


CONSULT THESE ESTIMATES OF CURRENT FEATURE FILMS 


Films marked M may appeal to Mature Audience. 
Films marked Y may appeal to Young People. 
Films marked C may appeal to Children. 


* Outstanding for Family. 


Prepared by Independent Filmscores, a private reviewing service 


*Bambi (RKO; Cartoon fantasy in techni- 
Disney. Pro- color, with forest back- 
duction) grounds: the life of a deer 


from birth to maturity, 
with other animals as 
friends, and man as villain. 


Drama based on typical 
Damon Runyon story of 
dog-like devotion of meek 
bus boy to unworthy 
dancer suffering from de- 
lusions of grandeur even 
after crippled for life. 


The Big Street 
O 


(RKO) 
Lucille Ball 
Ray Collins 
Henry Fonda 
Sam Levene 
A. Moorehead 


Melodrama cut on _ usual 
pattern of Nazi spies balked 
in efforts to obtain secrets 
by dashing Americans. 


Halfway to 
Shanghai (Univ.) 
Irene Hervey 
Kent Taylor 
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PITTSBURGH Visitors Are Invited 
to attend the Services of 


First Lutheran Church 


GRANT ST., Near SIXTH AVE. 
REV. A. J. HOLL, D.D., Pastor 


Sunday Services 
9:30 A. M. 
11:00 A, M. 


“To be spiritually 
minded is life and 
peace.” 
Morning Service 
Broadcast over 
Sta. WJ AS 


Story is presented simply, withe 
warmth of characterization and 
beauty of musical score. Too-hu- 
man voices of the animals perhaps 
only detracting element. New ex- 
cellence in perspective. Fanciful, 


Selereaynng: M, Y¥,C | When in SAN FRANCISCO you 


are invited to attend Services at 


ST. MARK’S 
Ev. Lutheran Church 


1135 O’FARRELL STREET 


“The Oldest Lutheran Church in 
the West.” 


WORSHIP SERVICE, 11:00 A. M. 


An unusual plot, combining pathos 
and comedy, and with discerning 
touches in characterization. Many 
of the people, and much of the 
background, however, are unpleas- 
ant. Sentimental tale from cynical 
viewpoint, M 


Routine plot handled in routine 
fashion, struggling hard to make its 
patriotic points. M 


Lucky Legs (Col.) 
J. Falkenburg 
E. Patterson 


Comedy. about a bequest 
left by playboy to dancer, 
and plot by gangsters to 
obtain it from her. 


Melodrama. Famous de- 
tective thrust into present- 
day England to foil Nazi 
sabotage in high places. 


Sherlock Holmes 
and the Voice of 
Terror (Univ.) 
Nigel Bruce 
B. Rathbone 


*Yankee Doodle 
Dandy (War.) 


Biography-musical. The 
life of George M. Cohan, 


James Cagney famous theatrical enter- 
Jean Cagney tainer and song writer, 
R. DeCamp with excerpts from a num- 
Walter Huston ber of shows for which he 
Joan Leslie wrote the music and in 


Richard’ Whorf which he appeared. 


BEST CURRENT FILMS 


For Family: Dumbo, Fantasia, The Gold Rush, The Great Commandment, 
Holiday Inn, It Happened in Flatbush, The Pride of the Yankees. 

For Mature Audience: The Battle of Midway, Crossroads, The Forgotten 
Village, How Green Was My Valley, In This Our Life, Joe Smith—American, 
King’s Row, Ku Kan, The Loves of Edgar Allan Poe, The Magnificent Ambersons, 
Mokey, Mr. Kipps, Mr. V, Mrs. Miniver, My Favorite Blonde, My Sister Eileen, 
The Pied Piper, Sergeant York, Sullivan’s Travels, Target for Tonight, This Above 


All, Wake Island, The World at War. 


In the fall of 1880 he was united in marriage 
with Miss Sophia Goembel of Buffalo, which 
union was blessed with six children. He is sur- 
vived by three children, Julia, Otto and Alex- 
ander Becker... 

Funeral services were held in Christ Church 
September 25, Samuel Trexler, D.D., J. Sahner 
Blank, D.D., and the Rev. John M. Strodel 
officiating. 

A memorial service was held in the church 
he served October 11, the Rev. John M. Strodel, 
pastor, officiating. John M. Strodel. 


William W. Boyer 


aged seventy-seven years, died September 25 at irs. ‘Donald E. Lower, Lansdale, Pa.; one 
his home near Arendtsville, Pa., see an grandson, William Boyer Lower, Lansdale; a 
illness of four weeks. He was one 0 2 brother, George E. Boyer, Arendtsville; and 


County’s prominent fruitgrowers and nursery- 
men. 

Mr. Boyer was born near Gettysburg, Pa., 
and was a son of the late John N. and Annie 
M. eee) Boyer. He came from a 
long line of Lutherans. For fifty-seven years 
he was an active and influential member of 
Trinity Lutheran Church, Arendtsville. During 
Shis time he held many responsible offices in 


ie 


the church and Sunday school. He was a mem- 
ber of the church council when the church 
was remodeled in 1928 under the pastorate of 
the Rev. George B. Ely. 

His death brings a great loss to the church 
and to the,community. His wholehearted sup- 
port of the church and its beliefs, his faithful 
attendance, his loyalty as a teacher and officer, 
his warm handshake and friendly greeting have 
been felt and will be missed by every member 
of the congregation. 

Mr. Boyer’s wife, the former Elizabeth Lott, 
died February 3, 1942. 
following children: Miss Mary L. Boyer, Donald 
C. Boyer, Dr. J. Lott Boyer, Arendtsville, and 


three sisters, Miss Eva M. Boyer of Arendts- 
ville, Miss Grace M. Boyer of Harrisburg, Pa., 
and Mrs. Byers W. Kadel of Baltimore, Md. 
The burial service was conducted from the 
Boyer home Sunday afternoon, September 27, 
by the Rev. A. R. 
Interment was made in Greenmount Cemetery, 
Arendtsville. 


Dr. J. George Dorn, Pastor 
A naive effort that tries unsuccess- 
fully to mix comedy, melodrama 
and a musical show. Awkwardly 
done, second rate. 


When in 


Baltimore visit 


TRINITY 
Lutheran Church 


2100 W. Baltimore St. 


Two blocks west from 
Highway No. 1 on Balti- 
more Street. Car No. 15 
from the center of the 
city direct to the church. 

P. S. Baringer, D.D., 
Pastor 


SERVICES 11:00 A. M. and 8:00 P. M. 
CHURCH SCHOOL 9:45 A. M. 
A Cordial Welcome to All 


Enjoyment depends on whether you 
want your Sherlock Holmes straight 
or modernized. As spy fare, obvious 
but sometimes tense. M, Y 


Manages to convey flavor of period 
and people; presents “stage” por- 
tions in lavish style. Plenty of flag- 
waving, but it is done with restraint. 
Music—both for shows and as back- 
ground—stirring and effective. Good 
entertainment. MORE 


When in the Nation’s Capital Visit 


LUTHER PLACE MEMORIAL 
CHURCH 


14TH and N STREETS, N. W. 
Morning Service: 11:00 o’clock 
Charles B. Foelsch, D.D., Ph.D., Pastor 


ORGANIST AND CHOIR LEADER 


Austrian organist and choir leader seeks posi- 
tion in a Lutheran church. Address: Rudolf 
Heller, 518 West 111th Street, New York, N. Y. 


Welcome to Los Angeles, California 


He is survived by the 


THE FIRST ENGLISH LUTHERAN CHURCH 
3119 W. Sixth Street 


ALBERT B. SCHWERTZ, D.D., Pastor 
In the heart of the Wilshire district. 


Longanecker, Gettysburg. 
Morning Worship, 11:00 O’clock. 


A. R. Longanecker. 
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Lutheran Pastor Reveals 


Church Fight Against Nazis 


Pagan Germany Drives 
Religion to “Catacombs” 


Uy Tar Day 


By KRESSMANN TAYLOR 
Author of Address Unknown 


Leading Clergymen Acclaim this Moving Story 


The Rev. W. H. Greever, D.D., Secretary of the United 
Lutheran Church in America says: “I have read the book entitled 
Until That Day and am very glad to be able to give it my com- 
mendation as a general picture of what the Christians of Germany 
are experiencing. ... I hope it will have a wide circulation.” 


The Rey. E. P. Pfatteicher, President of the Evangelical 
Lutheran Ministerium of Pennsylvania and Adjacent States, states: 
“T can vouch on the clean-cut distinction which Until That Day 
draws between the ‘German Christians’ and the ‘Confessional 
Christians.’ The book is a must for those whose task it is to fol- 
low religious trends.” 

The Rev. R. H. Gerberding, President of the English Evan- 
gelical Lutheran Synod of the Northwest, writes: “Until That Day 
has been an inspiration and a delight to me. The book should be 
read by every loyal American citizen ... by all Christians .. . 
by all churchmen. ... The book is well written and should have 


a wide circulation. 
Buy It Today! 
2nd Printing 314 pages $2.75 


An Eagle Book Distributed By 
Duell, Sloan & Pearce, Inc., 270 Madison Ave., New York, N. Y. 
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Charles W. Diehl, D.D. 


retired since 1929, died at his home in York, 
Pa., September 23, after a six weeks’ illness. 
Dr. Diehl was born at Seven Valleys, York 
County, Pa., June 14, 1870, the son of Jacob 
and Matilda (Walter) Diehl. 

He attended York County Academy and Get- 
tysburg Academy, and in 1899 was graduated 
from Gettysburg College, and three years later 
from Gettysburg Seminary. 

From 1902 until 1908 he served as pastor of 
the Second Lutheran Church, Chambersburg, 
Pa., and from 1908 to 1916 as pastor of St. 
John’s, Mahanoy City, Pa.; from 1916 to 1925 
Grace Church, Trenton, N. J.; and from 1925 
until his retirement in 1929 as pastor of Trinity, 
York. He was a faithful pastor and gospel 
preacher. 

He is survived by a daughter, Mrs. Howard 
F. Tomlinson, Trenton, N. J., and a son, Charles, 
Jr., at home. 

Dr. Diehl was very helpful in building the 
new Advent Church, York, recently completed 
under the pastorate of the Rev. Ralph W. Lind. 
He was one of the foremost religious leaders 
among his brethren, and at his death was 
serving as treasurer of the York County Min- 
isterial Association. 

The funeral service was conducted by his 
pastor, the Rey. Ralph W. Lind, in Advent 
Church, with interment in the cemetery at 
Zeigler’s Church, Seven Valleys. 

Paul Levi Foulk. 


Mrs. H. Morris Schofer 


Hannah K. Schofer, wife of the Rev. H. 
Morris Schofer, died at her home in East 
Greenville, Pa., September 29, after a two 
weeks’ illness. She was born May 19, 1868, in 
New Hanover Township, Montgomery County, 
Pa., the daughter of Samuel K. Kulp and his 
wife, Maria (mee Keck). Her parents died dur- 
ing her early childhood. 

In_the first marriage service held in the new 
St. Mark’s Lutheran Church, Pennsburg, Pa., 
she became the wife of the Rev. H. Morris 
Schofer April 28, 1901. With her husband she 
faithfully served parishes in and adjoining the 


coal regions of Pennsylvania—at Pine Grove, 
Llwellyn, Red Cross and Aristes. Their longest 
residence was at Aristes, where their conse- 
crated devotion and leadership were given to 
St. Peter’s Church for twenty-three years. 

Mrs. Schofer was active in the work of the 
Women’s Missionary Society of the Pottsville 
and Danville Conferences, and served as pres- 
ident of both these conference societies, and as 
archivist. She wrote the history of the Danville 
Conference Society. 

Following an active pastoral life of well nigh 
four decades, Pastor Schofer retired from the 
active work of the ministry, and in October 
1938 he and his wife moved into their own 
home in East Greenville, Pa.® 

The funeral service was held in St. Mark’s 
Church, Sunday afternoon, October 4. The Rev. 
William U. Kistler and the Rev. H. M. Kistler 
officiated. Interment took place in St. Mark’s 
Cemetery, Pennsburg, Pa. H. M. Kistler. 


The Rev. Friedrich W. Werhahn 


was born at Beber, Hanover, Germany, April 
6, 1864, the son of Christian Werhahn and his 
wife, Louise (nee Baere), and entered into Life 
Eternal September 28, 1942. He was baptized 
and later confirmed those baptismal vows in his 
home church in Hanover. 

As a young man of eighteen years, in 1882, 
Friedrich Werhahn accompanied his parents to 
America and settled with them in Grinnell, 
Iowa. He attended the English school of this 
town. In 1883 he entered the Theological School 
at Elmhurst, Ill., and completed his theological 
studies in the Theological Seminary at St. 
Louis, Mo., graduating from this school with 
highest honors in 1890. 

He was ordained to the gospel ministry July 
27, 1890. His first pastorate was the Tomah 
Parish in Wisconsin. During the fifty-two 
years of his ministry he served St. Peter’s, 
South Chicago; St. Peter’s, Charan Alen, Ti., 
where a beautiful building was erectéd under 
his leadership; St. Stephen’s, Wausau, Wis., 
where he was instrumental in the erection of 
one of the finest churches in the state of Wis- 
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consin; Zion Church in South Chicago; and 
Trinity Church, Chicago, Ill. The last named 
was organized by Pastor Werhahn February 9, 
1913, and was self-supporting from its organiza- 
tion. Pastor Werhahn served Trinity Church on 
the south side of Chicago for twenty-nine years 
and has had his efforts blessed in that this con- 
gregation has more than three hundred com- 
muning members. 

A wonderful helpmate in home and church 
was granted Pastor Werhahn since the twenty- 
third of October 1894, when he married Bertha 
Kolter. She was a very devoted co-worker in 
the service of the Lord. She now mourns the 
departure of a loving husband. Pastor Wer- 
hahn is survived by four brothers, and a large 
congregation who have lost their earthly 
leader. aim 

Pastor Werhahn was a man of conviction, 
firmly grounded upon our Christian faith, pro- 
claiming without fear the glorious truths of the 
Word of God. He was a true servant of the 
Lord; earnestly concerned about the salvation 
of souls. A strong man physically, he had to 
undergo a serious operation, but rallied and 
was able to preach for three Sundays before 
God placed him upon his last sick bed until 
September 28, when God sent His messenger 
to take Pastor Werhahn safe to the arms of 
Jesus. 

Funeral services were held in Trinity Church 
with the Rev. C. W. Knudten and the Rev. 
O. C. Kaitschuk preaching the sermon. The 
representative of the Wartburg Synod, to which 
body Pastor Werhahn belonged, was the Rev. 
Ernest Schmidt. Interment took place in Oak- 
wood Cemetery. ~ 

: Arnold H. Kaitschuk, 
Necrologist, Wartburg Synod. 


THOUSANDS PAY TRIBUTE TO 
DANIEL E. WISEMAN, D.D. 


A long career in the Lutheran ministry and 
civic work which had its beginning in a Danish 
mission in the Virgin Islands and included 
almost six decades in the pastorate of the 
Church of Our Redeemer, Washington, D. C., 
ended the last week in September in the death 
of Daniel E. Wiseman, D.D., the first, and for 
many years the only, Negro Lutheran minister 
in Washington. i 

Dr. Wiseman died at his home following an 
illness of three years. He was eighty-four years 


Daniel E. Wiseman, D.D. 


old. Many times in the past year his chair was 
carried into the chancel of the church he helped 
to found at Eighth Street and Barry Place, 
Northwest. From his chair, placed at the altar, 
the aged pastor would conduct the liturgy. 

Iliness prevented him from attending the 
special services last August commemorating the 
fifty-seventh anniversary of the laying of the 
cornerstone of the church. : 

Born in St. Thomas, Virgin Islands, Dr. Wise- 
man was educated in the Brooklyn Grammar 
School and the Brooklyn Evening High School. 
In New York his first pastor was Dr. I. K. 
Funk, later famous as partner in the book firm 
of Funk and Wagnalls. 

Coming to Washington to study at Howard 
University Theological School—from which he 
was graduated in 1884—Dr. Wiseman was or- 
dained at Luther Place Memorial Church in 1886 
by Dr. Charles Butler, his mentor during his 
years in Washington. Meanwhile, he had al- 
ready organized Redeemer Church and was 
raising funds to build a church on the lot 
given by Dr. and Mrs. Butler. His pastorate * 
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November 4, 1942 


there of fifty-seven years is believed to be the 
second longest in the city. (Dr. Walter H. 
Brooks of the Nineteenth Street Baptist Church 
has served more than sixty years.) i 

A former officer of at least fifteen civic or- 
ganizations, Dr. Wiseman_served on the in- 
augural committees for Presidents McKinley 
and Harding and was the only person of his 
race to hold membership in the Liberty Bond 
Commission during the first World War. 5 

Surviving are his wife, Mrs. Almira Gaskins 
Wiseman, and four children, Mrs. Felicia W. 
Overton of Jamaica, British West Indies, now 
in Washington; Mrs. Evangeline W. Perry, Dr. 
Luther B. Wiseman, and Dr. Melanchthon D. 
Wiseman, all of Washington. Thirteen grand- 
children and one great-grandchild also survive. 

The remains of Dr. Wiseman rested at his 
late residence until Thursday morning, Octo- 
ber first. ; 

Hundreds of persons from all walks of life 
came to pay their final tribute of love and de- 
votion to their revered pastor and friend, 
among them the principal, teachers and 1,200 
children of the Lucretia Mott School. Dr. 
Wiseman had loved them and displayed a pro- 
found interest in their welfare throughout the 
ears. 

: On the arrival of the body at the Church of 
Our Redeemer, 100 members of the church 
community met it with a blanket of flowers 
which was placed on the casket. : 

Funeral services were held Thursday evening, 
October 1, at Luther Place Memorial Church. 
Dr. Charles B. Foelsch, pastor of~this con- 
gregation, officiated. Scriptures were read by 
Henry W. Snyder, D.D., president of the Lu- 
theran Ministerial Group. The obituary was 
read by the Rev. Edward G. Goetz. Dr. Stewart 
Nelson, dean of the see clogs School of 
Howard University, spoke briefly. 

The Rey. Arthur Elms, pastor of People’s 
Congregational Church and a member of the 
Interdenominational Ministerial Alliance, pro- 
nounced the benediction. Music was furnished 
by the choir of Luther Place Memorial Church. 

Burial took place October 2 at Harmony 
Cemetery. The Rev. Edward G. Goetz, pastor 
of Zion Church, and the Rev. Howard E. 
Snyder, pastor of the Church of Atonement, 
officiated. 


IN MEMORIAM 
Ann C, Feddersen 


We, the Executive Committee, acting for the 
Women’s Missionary Society of the Synod of the 
Northwest, wish to pay tribute to the memory 
of Ann C. Feddersen, our beloved president, 
bak oe taken to her heavenly home August 

We shall miss her clear thinking and good 
judgment in our deliberations, her eager in- 
itiative, unselfish, tireless devotion and spirit 
of co-operation in all the relations of our com- 
mon work. ‘ 

We who have had the privilege of her pres- 
ence all these years will long feel the loss, but 
her memory and her record of service will re- 
main to bless and inspire us. She served on 
the Executive Board of the Women’s Mission- 
ary Society for seven years, and was chairman 
of the triennial objective, Missionary Advance. 
She also served as president of both Wisconsin 
and Central conferences. In the ingathering of 
the India Love-Gift during the past two years 
she had a prominent part and promoted it so 
successfully that more than our quota was 
raised. She accomplished more in her short 
life-span than many do in a full lifetime of 
service. 

We recognize these years of able and devoted 
service she gave the Women’s Missionary So- 
ciety and raise our voices in gratitude to God 
for the inspiration of her life among us. Her 
interests were worldwide and her influence far- 
reaching. May we who follow in her train not 
lose sight of the vision that was hers: 


“Thy kingdom come!” Oh, Father, 


prayer; 

Shine through the clouds that darken every- 
where; 

Thou only Light, Thou only Life and Joy, 

Show us the hope that nothing can destroy! 


hear our 


“Thy ipeeen come,” and come Thy glorious 
on; 

Oh, may our task for Him be greatly done! 

Faithful and true let all Thy servants be, 

Till they shall bring all nations home to Thee! 
Mrs. A. E. Strauss. 

Committee Mrs. A. S. FEDDERSEN. 

Mrs. P. H. Roru. 


RESOLUTIONS 


The Rev. A. Walter Baker 


At the annual congregational meeting of 
Christ Lutheran Church of Woodstock, N. Y., 
September 17, 1942, a committee was appointed 
to express the desire of the congregation to put 
on record an expression of their deep sense of 
loss in the death of their pastor, the Rev. A. 
Walter Baker, who was called to his eternal 
reward April 21, 1942. The committee presents 
the following resolutions: a : 

Whereas it has pleased Almighty God in His 
wisdom to call from our church the Rev. A. 


Walter Baker, a devoted minister of the Lu- 
theran Church and especially of Christ Lu- 
theran Church of Woodstock, N. Y., therefore 
be it resolved: 

__ That we record with appreciation his min- 
istry of six and one-half years among us dur- 
ing which time he came to be known as pastor 
and friend; that we remember his interest in 
the youth of the church, and in the community 
in_which he lived. 

That we extend the sincere sympathy of the 
congregation to his bereaved wife and other 
members of his family in their sorrow, invok- 
ing for them_the comfort and sustaining grace 
of the Holy Spirit. 

_That a copy of these resolutions be sent to 
his wife and family, that they be published in 
Tue LUTHERAN, and spread upon the minutes of 
the church. 

LyprA RUSSELL 
The Committee EvaporeE R. SNyYpDER. 
O.tney E. Coox 


CONFERENCE 


The fifth annual convention of the East Penn- 
sylvania Conference of the Central Pennsyl- 
vania Synod will be held in St. Matthew’s 
Church, Reading, Pa., W. R. Siegart, D.D., 
pastor, November 11. 

The tenth annual convention of the Brother- 
hood of the East Pennsylvania Conference will 
be held Tuesday, November 10, and the Cen- 
tennial Service of the former East Pennsylvania 
Synod at 7.30 o’clock Tuesday evening, with 
conference opening at 9.30 Wednesday morning. 

G. E. McCarney, Sec. 
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WOMEN’S MEETINGS 


The fourteenth annual convention of the 
Women’s Missionary Society of the Long Island 
Conference of the United Synod of New York 
will be held Friday, November 6, in Epiphany 
Church, Hempstead, Long Island, the Rev. 
W. M. Ruccius pastor. Vera I. Schmidt. 


The forty-seventh annual convention of the 
Women’s Missionary Society of the Lancaster 
Conference of the Ministerium of Pennsylvania 
and Adjacent States will be held Thursday, 
November 5, in Advent Church, Lancaster, Pa., 
the Rev. James Harrison pastor. 

Sessions at 9.45 A. M. and 2.00 P. M. An ex- 
ecutive meeting at 9.15 A. M. will precede the 
sessions. Mary T. McClellan, Sec. 


The fifty-second annual convention of the 
Women’s Missionary Society of the Philadel- 
phia Conferences of the Ministerium of Penn- 
sylvania and Adjacent States will be held 
Thursday, November 12, in St. Peter’s Church, 
74th Ave. and Briar Road, Philadelphia, Pa., 
the Rev. Clarence W. Rhoda pastor. Sessions 
at 10.00 A. M., 2.00 P. M., and 8.00 P. M. 

Leona M. Bechtold, Sec. pro tem. 


LUTHERAN NURSES’ GUILD 


The fall meeting of the Philadelphia Lutheran 
Nurses’ Guild will be held November 10 at 8.15- 
10.00 P. M., at the Mary J. Drexel Home, 2100 
W. Girard Ave., Philadelphia. Communion 
Service in the chapel of the Motherhouse. 
Graduates and student nurses are invited to 
come and bring their friends. 
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Sure iv TAKES FAITH 


TO THINK ABOUT THE FUTURE THESE DAYS 


But I want to be counted among those who have that faith! I 
honestly believe you'll see a better world after this is all over— 
greater opportunities—new horizons. I want my youngsters to 
be prepared to do their part in building this better world. That's 
why I’m planning now so that each one may have a complete 
and well-rounded education. It's a grand feeling—to know that 
their future is secure. And it's easy to guarantee their educa- 
tion through a low-cost Lutheran Brotherhood Educational 


Insurance Policy. 


LUTHERAN 
BROTHERHOOD 


Legal Reserve Life Insurance for Lutherans 
Herman L. Ekern, Pres. 


608 Second Ave. So. Minneapolis, Minn. 


LUTHERAN BROTHERHOOD 
Minneapolis, Minn, 
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Celebration 


In the current year stress has been placed on the Muhlen- 
berg Bicentennial. It has been emphasized that the aim of 
the church should not be mere commemoration of the 
praiseworthy faith and work of this noble leader in the 
dead past, but emulation of his faith and work in the liv- 


ing present. 


Climaxing the anniversary celebration will be the bicen- 
tennial services of thanksgiving to be held throughout the 
church on November 22. A special form of service has 


been prepared for this occasion. (See below.) 


Other items concerning Muhlenberg, his life and times, 


are also listed for your information and convenience. 


SERVICE OF THANKSGIVING 


A special complete form of service prepared by the 
Common Service Book Committee for use in commemora- 
ting the 200th Anniversary of the arrival in America of 
Henry Melchior Muhlenberg. This service is intended for 
mass meetings celebrating this occasion, such as sched- 
uled for November 22, or for use by a congregation at the 
time of one of its regular services. A service based on the 
chief service and providing specially selected material, for 
the variable parts, relating to this occasion is also included. 
Pamphlet. Price, 10 cents each; $1.00 a dozen; $6.00 a 100. 


A Map of the Lutheran Church in the time of Henry 
Melchior Muhlenberg. A large illustrated map in color 
showing points at which Muhlenberg and his collaborators 
worked in that period. A copy of this map has been sup- 
plied to each congregation of the United Lutheran Church 
for posting on bulletin boards or use otherwise in noting 


this anniversary occasion. Additional copies at 10c each. 


The Journals of 
Henry Melchior Muhlenberg 


Edited and Translated by 
Theodore G. Tappert and John W. Doberstein 


These Journals are a treasury of knowledge regarding 
religious conditions in colonial America, and concerning 
the establishment of the Lutheran Church. Muhlenberg 
describes his life and times in fascinating detail. 


The Journals also provide an intimate picture of Muhl- 
enberg himself. Here is the record of his trials and tri- 
umphs, the petty annoyances, the unfailing faith. Here is 
a document to live with, to read at odd hours for enter- 
tainment and instruction. 


Subscription Price for Three Volumes—$10.00. 
First payment, $3.50, due upon receipt of Vol. I 
(now ready ). 


Portrait of Henry Melchior Muhlenberg 

A black and white reproduction of an engraving based 
on a painting of Muhlenberg by a famous artist of that 
day. Plate size, 5% in. x 7% in. on a 7% in. x 10% in, 
sheet. Price, 10 cents. 


The Facts About the Muhlenbergs. By Helen E. 
P fatteicher 
A 32-page pamphlet giving the essential facts about 
Henry Melchior Muhlenberg and his three illustrious sons. 
Price, 15 cents. 


The United Lutheran Publication House 
1228 Spruce Street . Philadelphia, Pa. 


Chicago Columbia Pittsburgh 


